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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. THOMAS JACKSON, 
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Maxy of the servants of Christ, in the ministry of his Gospel, 
distinguished for pre-eminent piety and respectable learning, have 
been, in a great measure, hidden from the world, and too little 
known in the Church of Christ. Natural timidity, united with 
ng self-knowledge and genuine humility, have greatly contributed 
to this concealment. But ‘ their record is on high,” and the day is 
fast approaching, when their characters will be fully revealed, and 
their good works amply rewarded. These remarks are strictly 
licable to the subject of the following memoir. 

e Rev. Thomas Jackson was born on the 17th April, 1770, in 
the township of Sowerby, in the parish of Halifax, Yorkshire. He 
descended from pious parents; his father was particularly dis- 
tinguished for extensive scriptural knowledge and deep-toned piety. 
His son Thomas was taught the necessity of personal religion, and 
its excellency also, by the daily instruction and holy example of a 
parent truly devoted to God. But many a weeping parent ex- 
periences, with Mr. George Jackson, that his instructions are not 
always received, nor his example followed. Young Jackson soon 
evinced that religion is not hereditary, and the love of sin, which 
occasioned a disgust at the holy service of God, often manifested 
itself in his neglect of the worship of God, when parental authority 
did not controul him. 

At the age of seventeen, the most powerful convictions of sin 
his mind to such a degree as to produce, for some time, @ 
gloomy and rebellious auiesiahsty. In this state of mind, to use his 


own language, he was “ distressed with erp and horrible ideas of 
the character of God and the doctrine of election.” The way in 
which he was relieved from these painful feelings, he describes as 
yee I was led to pay more attention to the word of wes 
e company of pious le, and to frequent their soci 
Vou. I. N.8.—Vou.XX. 48 
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meetings for prayer. By degrees my distress abated, and my mind 
became more easy; and by attending the preaching of the word, I 
obtained a more extensive theoretical knowledge of the plan of 
salvation by Jesus Christ, I was persuaded of his ability to save, and 
imagined it was an easy thing to believe in him to salvation. But, 
alas! I was yet unacquainted with the purity of the divine character, 
the extensive requirements of the law, the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin, and the total depravity of my own heart. Thus I remained till 
about my twenty-first year, when I began to think of entering the 
marriage state, which I did at this time; but for more than two 
years after, all my religious impressions were removed from my 
mind. I became dissipated, lost all pleasure in the exercises of 
devotion, and sometimes neglected the public worship of God.” 
But God, in his infinite mercy, did not give him up, “ to choose 
his own ways, nor to walk after the desires of his own heart.” 

In his twenty-third year the Lord put a period to his wanderings, 
and brought him to his feet for mercy. At this time, Mr. Jackson 
writes, ‘* My convictions returned with redoubled force, through 
the preaching of Mr. John Dracup, near Sowerby. Now I was 
given to see the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the desperate wickedness 
of my heart, and guilt was charged home upon my conscience; I 
saw my crimes, attended with the most aggravating circumstances, 
as committed against light, and knowledge, and love, and should 
have sunk into despair, ‘had not the views I had long entertained of 
the all-sufficiency of Christ supported my mind. As ‘ ready to 

rish,’ I cast myself at the feet of sovereign mercy, looking unto 

esus, until ‘ the Lord sent his word and healed me.’ The blood of 
Christ was applied to my conscience, and I felt joy and peace in 
believing ; I was led to hate sin in all its deceitful forms, and ob- 
tained a victory over it, which I never experienced before I gave 
myself up to the Lord, and devoted my soul to his service.” 

Some time after, Mr. Jackson became a member of a christian 
church. He soon felt an ardent desire to devote himself to the work 
of the gospel ministry. There are few who have felt the ——- 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon their hearts, who have not desir 
to speak of the Redeemer’s love to others, though not all who have 
experienced this have been qualified to preach the Gospel to the 
world. That the desire for this good oock was put into the heart of 
our departed friend, by the Holy Spirit, is evident, from the dis- 
position of mind in which he entered upon the sacred office, the 
manner in which he executed it, and from the success that attended 
his labours. ‘ Having,” says he, ‘‘ tasted that the Lord is gracious, 
I felt a desire to proclaim his goodness to my fellow-sinners. I con- 
sidered it as my duty to use my utmost efforts to advance the 
interest of my dear Redeemer, and to lay out my talents in his 
service. It was, however, a matter of doubt to me, considering the 
importance of the work, and my own insufficiency, whether had 


any talent for preaching the Gospel. Having laid the matter before 
the Lord, and sought him for direction, I began to examine myself 
respecting my motives for desiring such an undertaking, and I was 
fully satisfied that it was not from any desire of worldly advantage 
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or honour, but from a wish to promote the glory of God and the 
salvation of men. Being encouraged to give a public address by 
some christian friends, after many struggles of mind, I consented, 
and gave my first public discourse on Sabbath evening, in July, 
1798, from Matt. xi. 28. And meeting with encouragement, 
much beyond my expectations, I was soon requested to speak 
again, which I did from Luke xix. 10. A minister in the neigh- 
bourhood being present, I was invited to supply his pulpit ; and for 
some time afterwards I was called occasionally to assist ministers 
and to supply vacant pulpits in the neighbourhood, nor did I labour 
in vain in the work of the Lord.” 

In the year 1800, the providence of God removed our friend 
to Warrington, in Lancashire, where he attended the ministry of the 
late Rev. J. Sowdon. About this time the late Robert Spear, Esq. 
had instituted a seminary at Manchester, at his own expense, for the 
pur of educating a limited number of pious men for the 
christian ministry, and placed them under the tuition of the late 
Rev. Wm. Roby.* To this institution Mr. Jackson was introduced, 
in 1803, by the recommendation of Mr. Sowden and some christian 
friends. Here he pursned his studies with great diligence and suc- 
cess, and occupied his Sabbath in preaching the Gospel in the 
neighbouring a and towns. During his studies he was fre- 
ee d sent to Wharton, a village about eleven miles from Man- 
chester, where his services were very acceptable. And he writes 
concerning this place—‘‘ At the close of my course I received a 
unanimous call to take the oversight of them as their pastor. As 
the place presented to me a prospect of usefulness, I complied with 
the invitation. This I did, ‘ not by constraint, but willingly ; not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind.’” Never was there a passage of 
Scripture quoted more appropriately, or in a case more applicable 
than in that of Mr. Jackson’s. He laboured much, and with great 
discouragement in this place for fourteen years, with the average 
stipend of £32 per annum; and had he not obtained aid from the 
County Union, and some other charitable funds, he, with a wife 
and three children, could not have existed. The writer had the 
unspeakable happiness of being on terms of intimacy with him for 
nearly thirty years. He never heard him once complain in all his 
difficulties, but frequently has heard him reply to expressions of 
sympathy, “The Lord will provide; he has given his Son for us; 
and, with him, he will freely give us all things.” On one occasion, 
when he came to spend a day with the writer, and to preach in the 
evening, his friend remarked to Mr. Jackson, “ your shoes are not 
fit for a journey of four miles!” he meekly replied, that he had it 


* The number of young men educated for the christian ministry, by the 
Rev. W. Roby, was eighteen, who have filled, or who are filling impor- 
fant stations in the christian church. Some of these were married men, 
Whose families were supported, in part, by the liberality of the late Robert 
pes of Mill Bank, Esq. The course of education was as follows: English 

mar, English Composition, History, Geography, Astronomy, with the use 
of the Globes, Electricity and Mathematics, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Divinity. 
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not in his power to purchase better. One of his hearers, the same 
evening, requested the writer to present a one pound note to Mr. 
Jackson, without a name. The good man, on receiving it, burst 
into tears, and said that he had seen the gentleman presenting the 
money in a dream the night before, and considered it a gift from the 
Lord. Mr. Jackson was no enthusiast, but a man of sound judg- 
ment, yet a quick observer of the dispensations of Divine Brow 
dence, in their varied and minutest forms. In this timely supply 
the biographer records a fact, and leaves his readers to make an 
use of it they think proper. 

While he remained at Wharton, his labours were abundant. 
When he entered upon his work in this place, the church was nearly 
extinct; but, through his exertions, three galleries and a Sunday- 
school were erected. In his itinerant labours he assisted in raising 
three or four new churches. After preaching twice in his own 
chapel, he frequently went from four to six miles to testify the 
Gospel in widely-scattered villages and hamlets, and returned home 
the same evening in all varieties of the weather with great exhaustion 
of strength, but not of zeal for Christ, or of love to the souls of men. 

The Independent Church of Christ, at Bamford, near Rochdale, 
in Lancashire, having been deprived of the pastoral labours of the 
Rev. J. Grey, invited Mr. Jackson to supply the vacant pulpit, in 
1819. After several visits, Mr. Jackson recetved from the Church, 
at Bamford, a kind and pressing call to take the oversight of them 
in the Lord. There were some practices existing in the congregation 
at Bamford, which he thought could not be sanctioned by the word 
of God, and, therefore, he felt it his duty at once to protest against 
them, and to seek a reformation of abuses before he would consent 
to take the pastoral office. His own letter to the people will best 
explain what he wished to be removed. 

“ Wharton, July, 1819. 

** Dear Friends,—After having besought the Lord, by earnest 
prayer, for divine direction, I have concluded to address a line to 
the church and congregation assembling at Bamford. I have 
powerfully felt the affectionate regard you have manifested towards 
me. I am fully satisfied with your liberal and kind offer as to 
salary. But if I saw it my duty to leave my little flock, which I 
have not yet done, there are some other considerations, which I 
must mention, before I could accept your kind proposal. 

‘‘ First, I must have the liberty to preach the whole word of God, 
according to the best of my light and knowledge, both as to the 
doctrines and precepts of the word of God, without concealing any 
doctrine, or softening any precept, for fear of giving offence, or 
being charged with personal reflection. And no dependence upon 
any individuals must cramp me in the faithful discharge of my 
ministerial duties. 

** Secondly, as the Sunday-school is a nursery for the church of 
God, and the blessing of God alone can make that nursery fruitful, 
I consider it a matter of deep importance, that nothing be allowed, in 
conducting that school, contrary to the purity of the Gospel; 
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therefore think the teaching of writing on the Sabbath day a breach 
of the holy day, because the act of writing is an accomplishment, 
a preparation for worldly business, and a means of acquiring worldly 
in. To me it appears almost as inconsistent as learning a trade on 
Sabbath; I could not, therefore, sanction the practice, nor pray 

for a blessing to rest upon it. 

“Thirdly, I cannot approve of the manner in which some 
of the Sunday-schools conduct their anniversaries. Though I have 
no objection to some instruments, to aid the children in singing upon 
those occasions, yet I think the children’s voices should be the 
principal music, and nothing should be sung but plain hymns, and 
not those pieces which render a place of worship more like a play- 
house than a house of God. If we do evil that good may come, we 
know the awful sentence. However trifling these things appear to 
some persons, if we yield against the convictions of our consciences 
to things which we judge to be sinful, it would be likely to draw 
down upon us the displeasure of our Lord. If any accursed thing 
remain in the camp, Israel cannot stand before the enemy. 

“It is necessary for a minister and his people to be united in their 
views, for the promotion of peace and prosperity. For it was only 
when the disciples were of one accord and of one mind, that the 
Lord added unto the church daily. If our opinions do not har- 
monize, our union will neither be happy nor permanent. But if you 
are willing that I should be your pastor, under the conviction that 
my sentiments are agreeable to the New Testament, you will inform 
me upon the subject ; but if you think differently, let all thoughts of 
aunion be given up, and let us part in peace and love. 

* I am, dear Friends, 
Your’s, cordially, 
‘© Tuomas ya 


Mr. Jackson received a satisfactory reply to the above letter, 
which terminated in his settlement at Bamford. The church then 
consisted of only 33 members, and the congregation was in a low 
state; but here the good man laboured with great diligence and per- 
severance, and with considerable success. As roots of bitterness 
troubled him at Wharton, so he was not without similar trials at 
Bamford. In little more than two years, much dissatisfaction was 
expressed concerning his preaching. There were certain who could 
not imagine that the Gospel could be preached, if the precepts and 
commands of Christ were interspersed with the illustration of those 
doctrines which delivered the believer from condemnation, and in- 
fallibly secured his eternal salvation. This class of professors of 
religion are always contending, that the inward principle of holi- 
ness is sufficient to secure their obedience without any written law, 
forgetting that such a declaration involves in itself a contradiction. 
How can the principle of holiness be ascertained, without an appeal 
to a revealed and written law? and how can any thing be the rule 
and the * pean at the same time? ‘‘ Such men,” as the Rev. 
Robert Hall correctly remarked, ‘ take only a profile view of the 


Gospel.” Mr. Jay says of them, “ In hearing all is fastidiousness, 
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appetite has given place to lusting. They go to the house of God, 


not for wholesome food, but for something to elevate and intoxi- 
cate. The preacher is nothing, unless he can make them drink and 
forget their duty, and remember their danger no more. Their state 
is not a condition to be submitted to any process of trial. As those 
enemies to christian comfort would have it, who admonish persons 
to examine themselves, whether they be in the faith; and to prove 
their ownselves ; and to give all diligence to make their calling and 
election sure. Their peace requires that all this should be taken for 
granted ; while every thing is to be cried down as unbelief, that 
would dare to lead them for an instant to question their security, or 
to keep them from being at ease in Zion.” The church at Bamford, 
in union with their highly esteemed pastor, thought it necessary to 
exercise discipline over several of taste disorderly members, and 
they were separated from their communion. Our friend had much 
to struggle with, but by an exhibition of the whole truth of God, 
united with a holy life, he at length silenced the gainsayers. 

After this period there was a revival in the Sunday school. Lee- 
tures on announced subjects were delivered, and proved useful. In 
1828, a public missionary meeting took place, a new gallery was 
opened, and the collections gradually increased till the close of his - 
life; the church also were now sixty-three members, and enjoyed 
much spiritual prosperity and peace. 

Mr. Jackson laboured thirty years in the ministry; and during 
that period of time he was not confined three Sabbaths from his 
public duties through sickness. 

This faithful servant of Christ was at length carried, in a few 
days illness, to his rest: his disease was inflammation of the bowels. 
As his life was devoted to the honour and service of God, so his end 
was peaceful and resigned. When some of his friends alluded to 
the severity of his affliction, he said, “It is all well, it is all in 
mercy, I am in God’s hands. He does all things well ;” to several 
others he observed, “‘ What poor creatures we are, crushed before 
the moth!” When labouring under great thirst, some kind friend 
gave him some water, to whom he exclaimed, *¢ Oh, I want the 
water of life!” To his son, who requested to know the state of his 
mind, he said, “I am living by faith on the Son of God.” And to 
one of his deacons, who expressed a wish for his recovery, he re- 
plied, “« If my Master has any more work for me to do, he will 
restore me; but I have no new doctrine to preach.” To some 
young persons who came to see him, he remarked, ‘‘ Here you see 
the necessity of preparing for sickness while in health.” About two 
hours before his death, being raised in the bed, he said, ‘ This has 
been a merciful time, it is all mercy ;” and he proceeded— 

‘* There’s mercy in every place, 

And mercy—encouraging thought, 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot.” 


He was informed that a number of his poe were meeting to 
pray for him; he said, “It was very well;” and added, “ the 
strongest of all stand in need of the prayers of the weakest.” To 
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some ladies, who went to sympathize with him, he said, “ I have no 
sting of conscience; I feel the peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing.” He observed to them, ‘* We should be poor, helpless 
creatures if we had not the help of each other; but the religion of 
Jesus is a religion of sympathy and love.” After a little more suf- 
fering, with a soul longing for the coming of his Lord, he fell asleep 
in Jesus, May 16th, 1837, at two o'clock, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age. His funeral was attended by the congregational ministers 
in the neighbourhood ; and two highly respectable clergymen of the 
Church of England, testified their high opinion of the deceased, by 
joining with his brethren in conveying his remains to their lon 
me. The Rev. William Jones, of Bolton, preached his fune 
sermon to a numerous and weeping congregation, from Job v. 26. 

Mr. Jackson was rather above the middle size, of a strong and 
healthy constitution. His health had been almost uninterrupted 
during a laborious ministry of thirty years. Through this period he 
was only one Sabbath confined to his bed, which was only two days 
before he died. 

His natural disposition was amiable and lovely. He was full of 
human kindness and charity, not easily provoked, and very slow of 
resentment. He was very backward to believe an evil report con- 
cerning a brother, and always enlarged upon his excellencies, to 
check the influence of prejudice against him. He was an affec- 
tionate husband and kind parent. He was a strict disciplinarian in 
his family ; while he gave instruction, he never withheld correction 
when necessary ; he would be obeyed, feeling convinced, that if he 
could not rule his own house, he was not qualified to govern the 
ehurch of God. 

Asa preacher, though he never kept back the doctrines of the 
Gospel, nor concealed its precepts, he enlarged much upon the 
fruits of experimental and practical religion. He was a good 
easuist, and being deeply acquainted with the evils of his own 
heart, he detected and exposed the evils which existed in the 
hearts of others. 

He was a hard student, and a searching preacher. Those who 
attended long upon his ministry, would either be led to renounce 
sin, or be hardened through its deceitfulness: the applications of 

sermons were appropriate, affectionate, and convincing; every 
hearer felt that he was in earnest. 

_Mr. Jackson had made considerable attainments in learning and 
biblical knowledge, but no man made less pretensions. On one 
secasion, however, he was roused by an intended insult, to show 
that a oe aenmamm minister was not so illiterate, as ~ ar er 
& young clergyman, supposed him to be. He was lately arriv 
from Oxford, and had curacy in the neighbourhood =. tone Mr. 
Jackson resided. The young curate, perhaps supposing that Mr. 
Jackson did not possess such a work as Cicero’s Orations, sent to 
him to request the loan of them, conveying his request by a note 
written in Latin. Mr. Jackson, on reading the note, which he 
could with ease, told the servant that he had the book, and would 
send it to his master in a little time. The humble pastor wrote 
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him a polite answer, and translated it into Greek, which he sent 
with the work. The young academic was greatly surprised, and 
ever afterwards manifested peculiar respect for Mr. Jackson. 

Our friend was but little acquainted with the customs of polite 
society, and on that account he appeared often to great disad- 
vantage, and was sometimes very rudely made the subject of the 
smothered laugh; but those eer who would at first smile at his 
awkwardness, were often afterwards disposed to be instructed by 
his experience and wisdom. His dearest friends well knew that 
he was most at home in the pulpit, and there he commanded their 
attention with reverence and respect. Few men attended more 
faithfully to the charge which the apostle Paul gave to his son 
Timothy: ‘Preach the word, be instant in season and out of 
season, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine.” Mr. Jackson laboured so to preach, ‘‘as to save himself 
and those that heard him.” 





CRITICAL, PHILOLOGICAL, AND EXEGETICAL NOTES 
ON THE SIXTH CHAPTER OF ISAIAH. 


Tuts chapter contains the description of a sublime vision, with which 
the prophet was favoured ; the effect which it produced upon him; 
his commission to announce the obstinacy of the Jews, notwithstand- 
ing their continued enjoyment of the means of instruction; their 
dispersion in consequence of such conduct ; and the merciful reser- 
vation of a remnant to serve as the stock of a new race, whose history 
would furnish fresh displays of the divine glory. 

Interpreters have been much divided respecting the occasion of 
this vision: some referring it to what they consider to have been the 
solemn inauguration of Isaiah to his prophetical office; while others 
are of opinion, that it was vouchsafed to him, when about to receive 
a new and special commission. In support of the former hypothesis, 
which seems best sustained, it is alleged, that the specification of 
the date ‘‘ in the year in which King Uzziah died,” which must 
mean before, and not after, that event, exactly coincides with the 
date, chap. i. 1; that all the circumstances of the vision were spe- 
cially adapted to impress the mind of the prophet with feelings 
suitable to be cherished when entering on the functions of his office; 
that if he had been previously invested with it, there does not appear 
to have been any thing so peculiar in a new commission, as to require 
such extraordinary interposition; that commissions of a similarly 
express nature were given to the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, at 
the commencement of their prophetical career ; and, especially, that 
the latter of these two prophets was likewise favoured with a sublime 
and august vision on the important occasion. The circumstance of 
the account of Isaiah’s vision not standing at the beginning of the 
book is of no consequence; it being admitted, that many portions of 
the prophetical books are not placed in the exact order of time. 
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1. In the year in which Uzziah the king died, I saw Jehovah 
sitting upon a high and elevated throne, and his train 
filled the temple. 





Ver. 1. sHy—N NIw3 In the year of the death, &c. Comp. chap. xiv. 28, 
where the same phraseology occurs. at in both cases reference is made to 
what transpired previous to the death of the king, is obvious—since it would 
otherwise have been said, that it happened in the first year of his successor. We 
are not informed during how many months of the concluding year of Uzziah's 
reign, Isaiah prophecied. It is quite sufficient to justify the statement, chap. 
i. 1, if he commenced the functions of his office before the decease of that 
monarch. In order, indeed, to afford a wider scope for his labours, several 
interpreters, both Jewish and Christian, have supposed, that the death here 

ken of was not the natural, but the civil death of Uzziah, when he was 
smitten with leprosy, and laid aside from public duty ; but such an idea would 
probably never have been started, but for a mistaken rendering of the verb 
‘27 in the 5th verse. Instead of translating it: I am undone, or I perish, they 
give it: I was reduced to silence, and imagine the meaning to be, that Isaiah had 
been compelled to suspend his prophecy during the whole period of the king’s 
seclusion. Some have even maintained, that his silence was a punishment 
inflicted on him for not reproving Uzziah: but who does not perceive, that all 
this is mere fancy, and totally unworthy of scripture interpretation? ——The 1 in 
mn has more of a temporal than a conjunctive power. It is equivalent 
to &, then it was that, &c. mm is to be taken in the ar acceptation, 
denoting a supernatural perception of the objects specified. The things consti- 
tuting the symbols of the vision, the prophet did not behold with his bodily eyes. 
He was in a state of ecstatic inspiration, and had the things signified by such 
symbols vividly impressed upon his mind. ym There can be little doubt 
that this divine name has been substituted in the present verse, and in verses 
8th and 11th for 7. The latter name is found here in ninety-four of Kennicott 
and De Rossi’s MSS., and has originally stood in nine more; it is found in 
eighty, and has originally stood in ten more, ver. 8th ; and it is in nearly as many 
in the third instance. It is besides found in some of the early printed editions, 
The rendering of the Targum is 1 82° ™ the glory of the Lord; of which the 
Evangelist John clearly avails himself, when, speaking of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
he says, “ These things said Esaias, when he saw rv éfay duriv HIS GLORY, 
and spake of u1m,” chap. xii. 41. The person who appeared to the prophet was 
the Divine Logos, the Brightness of the Father’s glory, and the Express Image 
of his Person, Heb. i. 2. x2] 0) may be referred to ‘7% as their ante- 
cedent, and they are thus used chap. lvii. 15: but the more natural mode of 
construction requires us to connect them with 82, the immediate antecedent. 
Thus the Targ. LXX. Symm., Coverdale, and most moderns.—As 5271 is used 
poetically for heaven, Ps. xi. 4; xviii.7, Michaelis and others have supposed, 
that the scene of the prophet’s vision was the celestial world. It seems more 
appropriate, however, to take it in its ordinary acceptation, as designating the 
temple of Jerusalem, especially since express mention is made of the altar, 
T™P23, ver. 6. as something familiarly known. The term properly signifies a 
Capacious and magnificent building, and is used of the royal palace at Babylon, 

S74 47 be 


chap. xxxix. 7—Dan. i. 4. Arab. JSS from kre to be great, immense 


im size. It commonly denotes the temple at Jerusalem in general; but, some- 

times, it is employed to designate the body or large middle part of the building, 

usually called the Holy place, in contradistinction from 37 the oracle or Holy 

of Holies, and ox the vestibule or porch erected at the entrance; the space 
ween which it occupied, and contained the golden candlestick, the altar 

of incense, and the table of shew-bread. Between it and the Holy of Holies 

was a double veil, which was never drawn aside except once a year, to admit 
VOL. I. N.S, 4T 
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2. Seraphs stood beside him: each had six wings: with two 
he covered his face, with two he covered his feet, and with 





the high priest, who alone enjoyed the privilege of appearing before the mercy 
seat-— Leash we never find x? throne employed to designate the mercy seat, 
yet it may be rded as applied to it in this place, inasmuch as the phrase 
D7 32 dwelling, or sitting enthroned between the cherubim, 1 Sam. iv. 4. 
is descriptive of the visible glory of Jehovah, as displayed from it, above the 
ark of the covenant, which the two cherubim overshadowed with their wings, 
Exod. xxv. 20 —-22.— While God vouchsafed to this spot the peculiar symbol of 
his presence, his glory filled the great body of the temple, 1 Kings viii. 11. 
This glory Isaiah calls Y7® his train, or the long flowing skirts of his royal 
robe, in allusion to the ample robes of state in which oriental monarchs 
appeared on great occasions. 


Ver. 2. Dy. The scenery of the vision being taken from the temple, it is 
manifest the Seraphs, or living beings here described, can be no other than the 
antitypes of the golden 0°22 cherubs, which were stationed, one on either end 
of the merey seat, covering it with their wings. They correspond to the four 
living creatures in the vision of Ezekiel, between which and that of Isaiah, are 
several striking points of coincidence: only the former is fuller and contains 
many more particulars. A somewhat similar vision was accorded to the 
Apostle John, Rev. iv.; but the four 26a or living creatures there described are 
an appropriation of the symbols spoken of by Ezekiel, to the Christian ministry, 
agreeably to the special scope of the Apocalypse. There is, therefore, no 
necessity, with Michaelis, Gesenius, and others, to derive 72@ from the Arab. 

“47 a S74 
3p to be noble, whence «5 2 a a noble or prince ; plur. weil ssl those who 
have descended from Mohammed ; and so to interpret the term as designating the 
celestial nobility, or the angels viewed as princes of state, attendant upon 
Jehovah. As the symbolical figures in the Holy of Holies were called 0°32 che- 
rubim from their proximity to THE DIVINE PRESENCE—22, from which the 
name is derived, being, as Hyde supposed, and as Gesenius now thinks not 
improbable, equivalent to 332 to approach, draw near—so Isaiah appropriates 
to the beings whom they represented, the name of Dy Seruphim, to denote 
their burning or dazzling appearance. This idea was naturally suggested by the 
splendid effulgence of the golden cherubs, when they reflected the glory of the 
Lord. We are told, indeed, by Gesenius that 77 signifies to burn, burn up, 
and not to shine, which holds true of the English verb to burn, as well as of the 
Hebrew, if respect be simply had to the primary signification; but it was just 
as natural for the Hebrews to apply the word in & secondary or translated sense, 
as it is for us to express by our word, the excessive brightness proceeding from 
any luminous object. Thus also in Scripture, gems are called tx2% stones of 
fire, from their glittering appearance. What confirms this derivation of the 
term is the description of the living creatures in the vision of Ezekiel: “ their 
—— was like burning coals of fire, and like the appearance of lamps—and 
the fire was bright, and out of the fire went forth lightning. ch. i. 13.” The 


interpretation, therefore, of Kimchi: tem, and Abulwalid: yb ie 


angels of fire or fiery angels is not so far from the mark. To maintain, as 
Gesenius attempts to do, that the cherubim presented anything of the appear- 
ance of serpents, and that an analogy is to be traced between them and the 
sacred serpents in the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, is perfectly to degrade the 
subject. 

if the above interpretation be correct, it will be seen, that there is no foun- 
dation in Scripture for the opinion that Cherubim and Seraphim are distinet 
orders of angels. The two names are merely distinctive of two attributes 
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3. two he did fly. And the one called to the other, and said ; 
Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts : 
The whole earth is full of his glory. 
4. And the foundations of the thresholds shook by reason of 
the voice of him who called, and the house was filled with 





attaching to the same order of beings—their nearness to Jehovah, and the 
glorious effulgence of their celestial nature. Comp. Dan. vii.10; Matt. xviii. 
10; Luke x. 26. 

The Seraphim are represented as standing, to intimate their readiness to 
execute the Divine behests. That ‘Y2 is to be rendered beside, and not abeve, 
or before, comp. 1 Kings xxii. 19, where YY is explained by its being added: 
at his right hand and at his left. The two passages are parallel both in scene 
and phraseology.—Though 0°52) is pointed as a dual, it is not meant that each 
seraph had six pair of wings. Things that naturally exist in pairs are expressed 
in the dual even when more than two are intended, see Zech. iii. 9. The repe- 
tition of the number of wings indicates distribution. To express the deep 
sense which the Seraphim cherished of their unworthiness to behold the Divine 
Majesty, they covered their faces, comp. Exod. iii. 6.; and to mark their 
reverential respect, they also covered their feet, or the whole of the lower part of 
the body —a practice which obtains in the East, when persons approach the pre- 
sence of a monarch: the attribution to them of wings and flying, teaches the 
velocity with which they execute their commissions; and to intimate that what 
is here ascribed to them is habitual and constant, the verbs are put in the future 
tense. See Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 774. 


Ver, 3. wiZ wiZ WZ. That these words were sung responsively by the Sera- 
4 is undeniable: whether one choir took up the first, another the second, and 
th joined in the third ti7Z, as Rosenmiiller supposes, cannot be determined. 
The triple use of the term has been considered as intended to intimate a Trinity in 
the Godhead. Thus Rabbi Joseph in 7 8 "Tv fol. 34. a. 1. 24. Primam sanc- 
titatem respiscere e decem sephiris Coronam Supremum ; alteram Sapientiam ; 
et tertiam Intelligentiam. It was also appealed to by the Fathers in proof of 
the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity ; and there are many who still view it in 
this light : but the trinary repetition of words in other passages, simply to express 
intensity or superlativeness of degree, satisfactorily shows, that, according to the 
usus loguendi, this is the meaning in the present instance. See Jer. vii. 4. ; xxii. 29; 
Ezek. xxi. 27, or 32. This angelic hymn is repeated with certain variations by 
the four living creatures, Rev. iv. 8. where however it is to be observed, the 
Vatican MS. 8., a great number of cursive MSS., the Complutensian Edition, 
the Armenian Version, and Damascene have Aéyovra: dytwoc, dywe, aywe, 
dywe, aywoc, dywe, aye, dywc,aywc. In some other MSS., it is re- 
peated six times; but these repetitions have, in all probability, crept into the 
text from a corruption of the Epicinion, which was sung by the congregation in 
the Greek church, after the Trisagion. See Suicer. Thes. in voc. Tprsay. The 
primary idea conveyed by the term t1Q is that of separation, especially from 
what is common or profane to a special and sacred purpose. Hence the notions 
of sanctity, moral purity, infinite excellence and perfection. It is in this last 
and most exalted acceptation that it is used by the Seraphim. —— ‘23 —8» lit. 
the fulness of the whole earth is his glory; but the meaning is, that the earth is 
entirely filled with it; there being no Object within its compass which does not 
sem the perfections of God. The words appear to bear upon the scene 
ribed, ver. 1. in which the train of Jehovah is said to have filled the temple. 
Comp. Hab. iii. 3. 


Ver. 4. miox bases, foundations. The most probable etymology of this word 


is that which refers it to the Arab. ces\_} Principia, radices, the plur. of 
472 
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5. smoke. Then I said: Alas for me! surely I am undone; 
for I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell among a people 
of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the king, Jehovah 

6. of hosts. And one of the seraphs flew to me, having a burning 





et 
} mater, radix, principium, Gol.; in architecture, the solid stones, stretching 


across the foot of a doorway, and supporting the O80 sills or thresholds, which 
were based upon them. The LXX. take both terms together, and render, 
rd bxipPvpov; the Vulg. superliminaria cardinum; Vitringa, superliminaria pos- 
tium. The agreement in gender of the verb 2 with Df07 and not with nim, 
the nearer noun, to which it otherwise properly belongs, is owing to the pro- 
minence which is given to the former, by its having the article prefixed, and its 
denoting the special objects in which the effects of the earthquake were visible.— 
m3 the same as 9277 ver. 1. Both were used of the tabernacle before the 
temple was built. See Joshua vi. 24. 1 Sam. i. 7,9; iii. 3. On the filling of 
the temple with smoke, comp. 1 Kings viii. 10, 11; Ezek. x. 4. with Rev. 
xv. 8. 


Ver. 5. 7, the reading of the Textus Receptus, can only be derived from 
77, which, though in Kal it primarily signifies to be sti//, silent, reduce to 
silence, is only used in Niphal in the sense of being destroyed, or perishing. 
From the circumstance, however, that sirty-two MSS. and originally six more, 
the Brixian Bible, the Proph. of Soncin. 1486, and seven other editions omit 
the former of the two Yods, some refer it to 0% or 093 and render: I am struck 
dumb, or, I am silent. In support of this interpretation, they allege the render- 
ing of the LXX. (in some copies,) Aquila, Theodotion, Symm., the Syr. and 
Vulg. and the authority of some of the rabbins. But it so happens, that 0 is 
not at all in use; and that, in Niphal, 097 never signifies to be silent, but 
always to be destroyed, cut off, perish. Add to which, that ‘27, pointed 72», 
is pronounced precisely as ‘72, and is only one of the numerous instances of 
the scriptio defectiva. The prophet, appalled by the display which he saw of 
the Divine glory, the theme and loud peals of the seraphim, the concussions of 
the earthquake, and a sense of his own sinfulness, and that of his nation, 
apprehended instant destruction. This was quite in accordance with the 
feelings of the ancient Hebrews, who were taught to expect immediate death, as 
the result of a vision of Jehovah. See Gen. xxxii. 30; Judges vi. 22, 23, 24; 
xiii. 22 ; and comp. Exod. xxxiii. 20, the difference between which and chap. xxiv. 
10, 11, is not such as to warrant the conclusion of Gesenius, that the two 
chapters were written by different authors. In the one case, a perception of the 
Divine Essence is meant, which is expressly declared to be incompatible with 
the laws of mortal existence ; in the other, such a view of the external effulgence 
which accompanied the Divine manifestations, as was enjoyed by Moses, the 
—, and prophets of old, and by John, under the new dispensation. 

e specification of the lips, as the seat of impurity, appears to have arisen from 
the impression produced upon the mind of Isaiah by the celestial anthem, which 
he had just heard, and in which he felt he was totally unworthy to join ; though 
the seraph who addresses him, ver. 7, would rather seem to adapt the phrase 
to the unfitness of the prophet to be engaged as a divine messenger, till he 
had experienced the purifying influence there described. 


S70 


Ver. 6. 78¥1 is not properly a coal, but a heated or burning stone, bid, 


such as the Arabs use at this day for the purpose of baking their bread, or 
roasting, to which use reference is made in the phrase Dg) may a cake baked on 
glowing stones. 1 Kings xix. 6. Vulg. calculus ; but the LXX. Aquila, Symm. 
and Theodot. @v@paz, coal. From what follows, we learn, that such stones 
were laid upon the altar in order to burn the sacrifices. Before "2? supply Vx. 








YM 
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stone in his hand, which he had taken with tongs from off 
7. thealtar; And hetouched my mouth, and said: Behold this 
hath touched thy lips: therefore thine iniquity is removed, 
8. and thy sin is ae And I heard the voice of Jehovah, 
9. saying: Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? And 
I said: Here am I; send me. And he said: Go, and say 
to this people : 
Go on hearing, but understand not ; 
Go on seeing, but perceive not. 
10. Make the heart of this people fat, 





Ver. 7. The use of fire, as the most powerful of all purifying agents, is 
adopted in Scripture as a symbol of the more important process of moral 
purification. Mal. iii. 2,3; Matt. iii. 11. The yin at once connects the 
words, and marks the instantaneousness of the effect produced by the application 
of the symbol to the mouth of the prophet. “E> signifies not only to expiate or 
atone for sin, by covering it with the matter of the atonement from the view of 
Him whose prerogative it is to punish it, but also to grant pardon for the sake 
of, and as the result of such atonement. 


Ver. 8. %2 The ancient versions of this word, with the exception of the 
Vulg., evince that their translators were perplexed by it. The Syriac omits it 
altogether ; the LXX. has zpd¢ rdv Adov rovroy; and the Targ. "58? to teach ; 
though no Heb. MS. exhibits any various reading. The remark of Gesenius, 
that Jerome is quite consistent in interpreting this plural form, as he does 
Gen. i. 26; xi. 7. of the Trinity, rather redounds to the honour, than reflects 
discredit on that Father. In no other way has it ever been consistently inter- 
preted. The hypothesis of a plural of majesty or ercellence has never been 
satisfactorily established. It is neither in accordance with Scripture, nor with 
general oriental usage. No passage can be adduced from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, from which it can be proved, that it was the practice of kings to speak of 
themselves indfvidually in the plural number. See Ewald’s Heb. Gramm. Eng. 
Trans. p. 231, where that profound scholar gives it, as his deliberate opinion, 
that it is a great error to suppose, that the Heb. language, as we find it, has any 
feeling for a so called plur. majestuticus. The idea of a consultation with other 
beings, Gen. i. 26; iii. 22; xi. 7, and in this verse, which Kimchi, Le Clerc, 
and others advance in explanation, is rejected by Gesenius, Lehrgeb, p. 800, 
and both theories are decidedly repudiated by Hitzig, who, unwilling, however, 
to admit the doctrine of the Trinity, asserts, without any attempt at proof, that it 
isa mode of speech borrowed from common life. For an able discussion of 
the whole subject of plural attributions to the Deity, I refer the reader to the 
Rev. Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Script. Testimony to the Messiah. Vol. I. pp. 464 
—495. Third Edit. 


Ver. 9. yin wow &c. The construction of a finite verb with its infinitive 
following, denotes continuity of action. The LXX. resolve the Imperatives into 
Futures, and their version is adopted Matt. xiii. 14, 15; Acts xxviii. 27. The 
use of ‘#, however, and not 8, shows, that the following verbs, 72 and 7A, 
are not simply future, but are subject to the influence of the imperative mood of 
those which precede ; yet so that the commands involve no external, objective 
necessity. e language is not strictly and properly jussive, but proverbial in 
its character, and savours strongly of sacred irony, of which we have a decided 
mstance, Matt. xxiii. 32. Similar proverbial forms, and some of them almost 
identical, are adduced in abundance by Wetstein ad Matt. xiii. 13. ‘*) here, 
and Gen. xxvi. 28, for 7), which is found in thirteen MSS. 


Ver. 10. The Imperatives 7207, 1227, Pty are declaratory in their import, 
agreeably to the language of the Hebrew prophets, in which a person is often 
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Make heavy their ears, and close up their eyes ; 
Lest they see with their eyes, and Lear with their ears, 
And perceive with their heart, and turn, and be healed. 
11. Then I said, how long, O Jehovah? And he said; 
Till the cities be made desolate, without an inhabitant, 
And the houses without a man, 
And the land become utterly desolate, 
12. And Jehovah hath removed men afar off, 
And the forsaking be great in the midst of the land. 





said to do, or effect what he mereiy announces would take place. Comp. 
Gen. xxvii. 38; Jer. i. 10; Ezek. xliii.3; Hos. vi. 5. The passage, in effect, 
contains nothing more than a prediction of the obduracy of the Jews, and the 
consequences by which it would be followed: only it is expressed in a form 
which indicates strong feeling on the part of the speaker, and a persuasion that 
such would infallibly be their condition. This mode of speech is not uncom- 
mon even in modern languages, when a person in a state of excitement, wishing 
to intimate his conviction of the certainty of any action of which he disapproves, 
gives a peremptory order that it should be performed. There can be no doubt 
that the words were designed to apply to the Jews in the days of the prophet; 
yet the description being equally re in its application to their character, 
as a people, from that time forward, we find the prophecy quoted or referred to 
five times by our Lord and by Paul, as receiving its accomplishment in their 
days. Comp. Matt. xiii. 14, 15; Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. 10; John xii. 40; 
Acts xxviii. 25—27.——yoe7 to make fat ; so to surround with fat, as to render 
insensible to external influence: metaphor. to make stupid, unfeeling, and 
stubborn. See for the use of the verb in Kal. Deut. xxxii. 15. Jer. v. 28.—— 
7297 likewise metaphor. applied, denotes heaviness or dulness of perception, a want 
of susceptibility and attention to instruction. — 227 ¢o smear over with viscous 
matter, close up; Root 22d Aram. YPe to smear, blind, LXX. txaéppuear, Vulg. 
Claude—indicates the most obstinate determination to shut out the light of truth 
from the mind.— Before 22) subaud. 2 which is supplied in upwards of twenty 
MSS. and two of the earliest printed editions. Its being expressed, however, 
in the LXX. Syr. Chald. and Vulg. is no proof of its having been in the text 
from which they were made, as the translators might, in common with others, 
have found it necessary to supply it in their versions. In like manner *X is 
understood after 20.——‘> NY is to be taken impersonally: and there should 
be healing to them; just as we find the Niphal with the Dative following: 
302 NEW there is healing to us, ch. liii.5. The healing referred to is the entire moral 
recovery which sinners experience on their conversion to God; and, as pardon 
is essential to such recovery, healing and forgiveness of sins came to be regarded 
by the Hebrews as synonymous. Hence after the Targum, 737%) the words are 
thus paraphrased, Mark iv. 12. cai ag dvroig ra apuaprhpara, though in the 
parallel passages, idowua: of the LXX. is retained. 


Ver. 11. D8 We 12 This accumulation is designed to give intensity to the 
statement, and thereby to intimate, in such connexion, the great length of time 
which the predicted desolation would occupy. Comp. Gen. xxviii. 15; Num. 
xxxii. 17.——7)'2U TWN lit. be laid waste, a desolation, for “ be utterly wasted.” 


Ver. 12. The Babylonish captivity is evidently predicted in this verse.—— 
NW that which is forsaken; i.e. the portion of the land with whatever per- 
tained to it, which the inhabitants were compelled to leave on their transportation. 
That the LXX. & Vulg. which have been followed by Lowth, have quite mistaken 
the meaning of the term, will be seen on comparing chap. xvii. 2; Jer. iv. 29; 
Zeph. ii. 4. where it is employed precisely as it is in this place. 
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13. And though there should still be in it a tenth part, 
Even it shall again be burnt up; 
Yet, like the terebinth and the oak, 
Of which, when felled, there is a stock, 
The stock thereof shall be a holy seed. 





Ver. 13. 7 A —2%, in such connexion, is used adverbially, to indicate 
a repetition of the action expressed by the following verb. Thus the LXX. 
cai waduy Eorat ig rpovopyy: andSymm. cai wadey ~orat tig earaBooxhowy. 
—— 2) 77 lit. to be for burning, shall be burnt, or laid waste by burning. 
See, for the phrase, Num. xxiv. 22; Is. xliv. 15.——n9>v a felling or throwing 
down, from J to cast, cast down, overthrow. N2F2 and API¥D from 23} to set, 
place, plant, remain stationary in a place: hence the signification of stock or 
trunk attaching to the noun, from its continuing in the ground. The fem. pron. 
affix in 7P2¥2 refers to 7TYWY the tenth part; and 03 (for which upwards of a 
hundred MSS. read, or have read 73) belongs to i) 738. The meaning of the 
whole verse seems to be this: So severe shall be the punishment inflicted upon 
the nation, that should only a small part recover itself, that part shall likewise 
in its turn be punished. Nevertheless it shall not be entirely annihilated ; but 
like the trunk of the most durable of trees, which sends forth a fresh shoot, it 
shall produce a holy race to adorn the church of God. On account of their 
obstinacy, the Jews were first carried away to Babylon; after the short respite 
which followed the restoration, during which they might be said never to have 
regained more than a tenth pent of their former strength and influence, they were 
finally and completely overthrown by the Romans; but, though nearly eighteen 
centuries have elapsed since that event, they still radically exist, and we antici- 
ae the period, when, as a people, their motto shall be “ Holiness unto the 

rd.” e best commentary upon the latter half of this verse is furnished by 
Paul, Rom. xi. in which he treats of the fall and present rejection of the Jews, 
and their future restoration. The metaphor of the root and its branches some- 
what differs from that here employed ; but the subject is the same, and is intro- 
duced in a similar way, by a recognition of the blindness and obstinacy of the 
Jewish people, verses 7—10. 

E. H. 


Oct, 4th, 1837. 





THE REV. PHILIP HENRY’S OBJECTIONS TO THE CATHOLIC 
FAITH. 


(Continued from page 609.) 


Query 3. What arguments to prove that there is no such worth 
of » at in good works as that we are thereby justified in the sight 
0) d 

By good works is meant, not only such works as are for the 
matter of them good ; but, also, such as are never so well done for 
the manner of doing them. And though the person that doth them 
be regenerate, yet they are not, nor can be, the matter of our 
justification, or that righteousness in which we strictly merit to be 
accepted and saved. 

1. Because justification is of grace; and if of grace, then not 
of works ; for in this business grace and works are set in opposition 
to each other. Rom. ii. 6; Tit. iii. 5, 7. 

2. Because justification is by faith in Christ, i.e. by Christ's 
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righteousness received by faith, Gal. ii. 16, Rom. v. 1; and if so, 
then not by works ; for the law of works and the law of faith are 
set in opposition to each other. Rom. iii. 27. 

3. Election is not of works, but of e, Rom. ii. 5, 6; ix. 
11, 12: for works are the fruit, not the cause, of election, Eph. 
i. 4; ii. 10. And if not election, then not salvation. 

4. Adam in innocency did not, nor could not, merit at the hands 
of God ; then much less can we. 

5. That which merits must be something more than is due; no 
man merits by paying his debt: but all our obedience is our debt, 
and when we have done all, we are at best but unprofitable servants, 
Luke xvii. 10. 

6. That which merits must, some way or other, profit him of 
whom we seek to merit. But our good works do not profit God. 
Psalm xvi. 2; Job xxii. 2, 35, 37. 

7. That which merits must be our own. But all the good that 
we either have, or do, is of God. 1 Cor. iv. 7; Isa. xxvi. 11, 12; 
Phil. ii. 13. 

8. There must be some proportion between that which merits 
and the reward merited: but there is no proportion between our 
finite service or sufferings, and infinite glory. Rom. viii. 18. 

9. The God with whom we have to do is pure and holy, Heb. 
i. 13: but all our services are imperfect and impure ; and, there- 
fore, can merit nothing. James iii. 2; Isa. Ixiv. 6. 

10. From Rom. vi. 23, where, instead of saying the wages of 
duty is eternal life, as it should be by the antithesis, it is said, the 
gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ. 

11. If justification were by works, we should have whereof to 
boast : but God will have no man to boast. Eph. ii. 9 ; Rom. iii. 27; 
iv. 2; 1 Cor. i. 29—31. 

12. It reflects high disparagement on the sufficiency of Christ’s 
satisfaction, as if it needed our righteousness to eke it out: whereas 
Heb. vii. 25. 

13. God’s people have renounced all merit of their own, and 
betaken themselves to free grace for justification and_ salvation. 
Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 10; Nehemiah, chap. xiii. 22; Paul, Phil. iii.8. 

14. From the testimony even of our adversaries, in a dying hour, 
when we may believe they would, if ever, speak their hearts: as 
particularly Charles the Fifth and Cardinal Bellarmine, both whom, 
at death, relinquished merit, and pleaded mercy. 

15. Justification by works overthrows the comfort of believers; 
because, trusting to it, it deceives them, being a sandy foundation: 
whereas Christ is the rock. 

Inference 1. If we cannot merit for ourselves, much less can we 
for others: then there are no works of supererogation. 

2. Notwithstanding, we are to abound in = works, that God 
may be glorified, John xv. 8 ; our profession beantified, Matt. v. 26; 
our faith justified, James ii. 18, 26; our sincerity testified, 2 Cor. 
viii. 8. 

3. But take heed of resting in them, Hos. xvi. 12: make not @ 
duty a Christ. 
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Query 4. What oem against worshipping of images, and 
praying to saints and angels? 

Both these are practised and pleaded for by the Church of Rome ; 
and in both, we conceive them guilty of abominable idolatry. 

1. For images ; to make an image of the blessed Trinity is, 

(1.) Unlawful: because the breach of an express commandment. 
lev. xxvi. 1; Deut. xvi. 22. 

(2.) Impossible : because God is a spirit, of which no likeness 
can be made. Deut. iv. 15, &c.; Acts xvii. 29; Rom. i. 23; Isa. 
xl. 18; John iv. 24. It argues some sense of guilt, that, in their 
ordinary books of devotion, which the common people are per- 
mitted to use, they leave out the second commandment; and to 
supply the number, divide the tenth into two. 

2. For praying to saints and angels, as mediators A intercession 
—which they use daily, especially to the Virgin Mary, whether 
by or without an image—we have these arguments against it. 

(1.) Because prayer is divine worship, Ps. Ixv. 2: therefore, 
ought not to be given to any creature. Isa. xlii.8; Matt. iv. 10. 
@) Because praying to saints or angels hath neither precept, pre- 

nt, nor promise; and, therefore, cannot be done in faith . and 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin. If it have either, let them produce 
it, (3.) Saints and angels are ignorant of us, being neither omni- 
nt nor omniscient ; therefore, not fit to be prayed to, Isa. Ixiii. 

6; Eccl. ix. 5,6; Job xiv. 21; 2 Kings xxii. 20: they know not 
the heart. Jer. xvii. 9, 10; Rom. viii. 27. 

Objection. They see all in God, as in a glass. Answer 1. The 
Scripture no where saith so: or, 2. that they know all things, 
which is God’s incommunicable attribute. 3. The angels saw 
God, yet saw not the mystery of the incarnation, till it was revealed 
in the gospel. Eph. iii. 10. 4. Why then do they not see and 
know the day of judgment? Matt. xxiv. 36. 

4. We are not to believe in them; therefore, not to pray to them. 
Rom. x. 14. 

5. They have no leisure to do our errands in prayer, havin 
enough to do for themselves, to offer up unto God that duty a 
service which they owe to him. Rev. vii. 15. 

6. They have need of a mediator themselves, therefore are no 
competent mediators for us, Job iv. 18: folly, i. e. weakness and 
imperfections as creatures, reconciled by Christ. Col. i. 22. 

- They have no merits to plead for us, having made no atone- 
io by blood, nor offered any sacrifice of propitiation. 1 John 


8. From those Scriptures, which say that Jesus Christ alone is 
our Mediator, 1 Tim. ii. 5; Acts iv. 12. See John xiv. 13. The 
Father will be glorified in the Son. 

9. It reflects disparagement on Christ’s intercession, as insuffi- 
cient: whereas Heb. vii. 25; John xvi. 23. 

‘10. Angel worship is expressly forbidden. Col. ii. 18 

i. Worship but looking like that which is divine, hath been 
Tejected with indignation, both by angels, Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 9: 
and by holy men, as Peter, Acts x. 25,26: Paul and Barnabas 
Acts xiv. 13, 
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12. The primitive churches, for some ages after Christ, neither 
owned nor practised either image worship or invocation of saints. 

Objection. We worship not the image, but the person represented 
by it. 
’ dane The heathen said the same, yet were they idolaters, 
Objection. ’Tis presumption to go immediately to God in prayer. 
Answer. ’Tis so; therefore we have a Mediator who is God-man. 
Objection. We seek the prayers of living saints for us, why not 
saints glorified ? 

Answer. For the one there is a Scripture warrant, Rom. xy. 13: 
not for the other. 

Objection. Gen. xlviii. 16. The angel bless the lads. 

Answer. That is Christ, not a created angel. See Isa. lxiii. 19; 
Mal. iii. 1. 

Objection. Let my name be named ; i. e. let them be called as 
my own sons are— the sons of Jacob. 

Objection. Exod. xxxii. 13. Remember Abraham. 

Answer. The covenant made with Abram, to whom thou swearest. 

Objection. Luke xvi. 27. I pray thee, Father. 

Answer 1. If this practice be fetched from hell, we may well 
reject it. 

2. It isa parable. Objection. Rev. viii. 3, 4, comp. v. 8. 

Answer 1. The other angel is Christ. 2. The odours, i.e. their 
own praises sweet through him. 

( To be continued.) 





DR. PYE SMITIV’S REPLY TO DR. BENNETT’S LETTER.* 


Tue reason of my declining Dr. Bennett’s friendly offer of allowing 
me to peruse his eon before its publication, was from no dis- 
respect, but solely because I thought such a course would be un- 
satisfactory to him, as I could not expect him to decline publishing 
his views, and I saw no utility in both a private and a public 
discussion. Fully expecting that his animadversions would appear 
in the Congregational Magazine for August, I added a reference to 
them, as for that month, in the Index to the third edition of the 
Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, which was sent to press in 
July. My motive for so doing, was the desire to excite the fullest 
attention to whatever might be said in opposition to my sentiments. 

Dr. Bennett very properly wishes his paper to be considered as 
directed, not merely against my views of Solomon’s Song, but 
chiefly against what he calls my general theory of the inspiration 
of Scripture. To the latter subject, therefore, I shall first pay 
attention. 

I may not unreasonably remark, that my general sentiments on 
this subject appeared to me necessary to be laid down, in settling 
the basis of evidence on which I proposed to argue, in the great 
question of my book, the eliciting of the doctrine of the Holy 


* Vide our last Number, page 610. 
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Scriptures concerning the Person of our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
was praca £4 done in the first edition, in 1818. It was more 


fully expounded in the second edition, in 1829, and was applied 


to the case of the Song of Solomon: and from an earnest desire to 
leave nothing doubtful or ambiguous, I endeavoured, in the third 
edition, to supply further explanations and illustrations. 

Dr. Bennett observes, ‘‘To me it appears that the whole work is 
enfeebled by the Doctor’s theory of inspiration; for almost every 
text he has adduced to prove the Divinity of Christ, may be ren- 
dered inconclusive by a very plausible application of his own 
principles.” 

Were this the case, I should indeed be a most miserable man. 
With deep anxiety, with much labour, and many prayers, I have 
searched the Scriptures through a long course of years, in order to 
ascertain their decision upon a fundamental article of faith, and on 
which rest my religious obedience and my immortal hopes; I have 
cleared, as I thought, my evidences from the particles of inferior 
mould which might seem to adhere to any of them; I have brought 
them out in what to me appears their native strength and bright- 
ness; my own faith has been delightfully strengthened, and, by 
God’s great mercy, various instances of similar blessing to others 
have been brought to my grateful knowledge; and at last I am 
charged with laying down principles which furnish a very plausible 
method of evading my conclusions ! 

“ —Are these things so ?— Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken.” 

They are not so. My own conviction is, that it is a great and 
most beneficial service to the divine cause of religion, and to the 
solidly satisfactory study of the Scriptures, to maintain, as I have 
endeavoured to do, that ‘‘ The quality of Inspiration, forming the 
ground of faith and obedience, inheres in every sentence, paragraph, 
or book which, either directly or by implication, contains religious 
truth, precept, or expectation. This, I humbly think, leaves us 
every thing that a Christian can wish for; and it liberates us from 
the pressure of difficulties which have often furnished the enemies 
of revealed truth with pretexts for serious objections. Inspiration 
belongs to RELicious objects; and to attach it to other things is to 
manosght ef its nature, and misapply its design.” Script. Testim. 
vol. i. p. 54. 

Dr. Bennett has adduced the following objections to this senti- 
ment. 

I. That it is incapable of being reduced to practice; because (as 
he evidently assumes) there is no criterion in our possession by 
which we can safely distinguish between the dictates of inspiration 
and those portions of Scripture which are merely human. 

Reply. I do not admit the assumption. The “religious and 
theological element,” or whatever ‘ contains religious truth, poonapte 
or expectation,” cannot but appear perfectly distinct and manifest 
to any man who understands language, and is not previously deter- 
mined to pervert what is plainly Tefore his eyes. hn proof of this, 


Thad adduced, in the briefest mention, a few descriptive terms of 
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such matter as appears not to have been given by inspiration of 
God. 
1. “* Merely er I request the reader to look at the 
following instances. Gen. xxxvi. 9—43. The census in Numb, 
xXxvi. "The genealogies forming considerable parts of 1 Chron. 
chapters i. to ix. The lists in Ezra ii. x. Nehem. vii. x. xii. 
edigrees and tables of this kind were kept by the proper regis- 
trars for the tribes and families of Israel and Judah. Such pas- 
sages as those referred to were evidently taken from those official 
documents. Discrepancies and difficulties occur which ean often 
be solved only by conjecture. They were of great importance for 
the determination of legal claims: they are valuable appendages to 
the history; and some of them especially, as evincing the descent 
of Jesus: but I do not see how they can be regarded as any other 
than human productions. Surely Dr. B. will not maintain that the 
officers of the national registration were the subjects of an inspiring 
influence in this performance of their ordinary civil duty. 

2. “* Topographical.” Sach as these :—‘ The name of Hebron 
before was Kirjath-arba [ fortress of Arba,| which Arba was a great 
man among the Anakim.” Josh. xiv. 15. The list of towns in 
chap. xv. to xix. and xxi. evidently extracts from the field-books of 
the surveyors, and the predial archives. Occasional notes of the 
= of an itinerary,—‘‘ As thou goest to” such or such a 

ace. 

. 3. “ Numerical.” In particular I ask attention to the numbers 
which occur, in several places, of armies and of men slain in battle. 
Abijah, king of Judah, with an army of 400,000; and Jeroboam, 
king of the ten revolted tribes, with double that number, being on 
both sides picked troops, came to an engagement ; and half a million 
of the latter army fell in the battle. 2 Chron. xiii. Let it be con- 
sidered that the territory of Judah did not exceed in extent that of 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk; and that of Israel not 
equal to Yorkshire and Lancashire; both mountainous countries, 
though the valleys and hill-slopes pre-eminently fertile; the in- 
habitants chiefly living upon the lends for they had very little foreign 
commerce; and let it be asked whether, from the most dense 
population conceivable upon such anarea, a number of fighting 
men could be raised which would give a selected body out of it at 
all approaching to the number above-mentioned? The armies of the 
orientials, especially in ancient times, were certainly very large; 
notwithstanding that we have reason to believe their numbers, in 
profane historians, to have been greatly exaggerated ; but this in- 
stance leaves even their statements immeasurably behind. The 
largest army upon record is that with which Xerxes invaded Greece. 
He was three years employing his mighty power to collect it from 
all the most populous countries of central and western Asia; and it 
is stated by Herodotus at 1,700,000; Ctesias, and by Diodorus 
Siculus at 1,000,000; but, in another place, Diodorus makes it 
considerably less; AZlian and Pliny about 700,000. The most 
judicious historical critics are of opinion that those larger enumera- 
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tions included women, children, and baggage-men. All the ancient 
historians are full of astonishment at this extent of armament.— 
Yet, in the passage under consideration, the little country of Pales- 
tine furnishes so many troops as to allow a selection to be made, 
which amounts to 1,200,000 fighting men. The difficulty may be 
somewhat diminished by the idea oF their being, on both sides, a 
hasty levy en masse, to serve only a few days, and every man 
bringing with him his own provision ; but though diminished, it is far 
from being taken away. I might remark upon the incapacity of 
the plain of Jezreel, or any other part of the country, to be the 
field of battle, unless it were a mere péle-méle massacre. Further, 
the largest army upon record, in modern times, is that which 
Buonaparte led against Russia, in 1812; and that was halfa mil- 
lion, the very number which is here said to have been KILLED on 
one side only, and ina single battle! How could such a number 
be buried? But, if they were not immediately buried, a dreadful 
pestilence would ensue in that climate. Let not the reader suppose 
that I seek to discredit the history. No; I firmly believe it, but 
regard the numbers as having been altered. 

A similar remark might be made upon the numbers of animals 
offered in sacrifice, on various recorded occasions, in the temple at 
Jerusalem. Ifthe blood flowed away in sewers, it would have choked 
up the channels, and overflowed the receptacles, for there was no 
_ river to carry it off. The fountain Siloam, and the brook 

edron, would have been as nothing for such a purpose; even a 
river, equal to the Thames would scarcely have sufficed, not to 
mention the water’s being rendered unfit for drink. Such a quan- 
tity of blood, and the rejected matter from the viscera, in the hot 
country of Judza, would have bred a dire plague. Again, I beg 
it to be observed, I am speaking only of the numbers, as not being 
the objects of inspiration. 

4. * Fragments of antiquity, presenting no character whatever 
of religious matters.” For example: Num. xxi. 17, 18; a little 
— song, on the opening of a well, with the attendance of 

oses and the chieftains with their badges of office: the digging of 
the well having had peculiar importance and perhaps difficulties. 
The same chapter (v. 27—30,) contains another piece of national 
_ » written by some Amorite bard, and introduced by Moses 
or the purpose of showing that the Israelites had a full right to 
deprive Sihon of the fort of Heshbon, since he had before taken it 
and much territory around it, from the king of Moab. 2 Kings xiv. 
9,10; the — of Joash, a wicked man, uttered to express his 
contempt of Amaziah’s pride and foolhardiness. 2 Sam. xxii. 18— 
39 ; exploits of Abishai, and Benaiah; and a list of other warriors, 
distinguished by their heroism. 

These instances, in addition to those described in the Scripture 
Testimony, I. p. 39, 41, 54, 3d ed. may serve to mark more defi- 
nitely, (though I think my descriptions in the places referred to are 
sufficiently clear,) what was my meaning in the expressions which 


. Bennett disapproves ;—‘* passages, to which an original inspi- 
ration could not be attached ;—inserted as facts and documents in 
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the general course of the inspired narrative ; appendages, of the 
nature of private memoirs or public records, useful to the antiquary 
and the philologist, but which belong not to the Rule of Faith or 
the Directory of Practice.” 

II. Dr. Bennett expresses his next objection, by putting the 
question, ‘* Is not Dr. Smith’s theory substantially the same with 
that of the Socinians ?”’ 

Reply. I think I have a right to protest strongly against the 
assumption which this question implies, on the ground of what I 
have advanced, not faintly, obscurely, or ambiguously, in the work 
which has occasioned these animadversions, particularly in the 
pages 34, 35, 39—44; 93—117. In parts of those pages, I have 
stated Dr. Priestley’s scheme in his own words; I have brought 
arguments to prove that—it destroys the proper authority of Scri 
ture,—is inconsistent and self-subversive,—involves a begging of the 
question,—is opposed to manifest facts in the structure of the Scrip- 
tures,—and would nullify the certainty of language. On the other 
side, I have taken great pains to establish these propositions :— 
‘* Whatever is laid down, by the declared intention of a sacred 
writer [i. e. of the Old or the New Testament,] or by the tenor and 
design of his work, to be a command, promise, threatening, doc- 
trine, institution, or prediction from Gon, is indeed such ; and was 
given by the inspiration of his Spirit, in such a way as was proper 
and suitable to the occasion: and all the historical facts related 
(allowing of course for the /apses of transcribers, mistakes [and too 
probably designed exaggerations, springing out of the silly pride of 
carnal-minded Jews,] in [some cases of |] nwmerals, and the innocent 
additions of genealogical or other elucidatory clauses [as, Gen. xxxv. 
27, ‘which is Hebron ;’—xxxvi. 31;—probably Num. xii. 3;— 
Deut. iii. 9, 11; middle cl.—such clauses as in Josh. iv. 43 viii. 
28; xv. 63; xvi. 10;—and the Titles to the Psalms, and the epi- 
graph Ps. Ixxii. 20.—] which modern writers would make Notes,) 
—are faithfully and correctly laid down, as they really took place;— 
and, thus narrated, they are parts in the series of inspired history, 
and adapted to innumerable purposes of instruction and moral 
benefit.” Page 44. ‘* The great principle of a compLETE INSPI- 
RATION of the Apostles, warranting our dependence upon the cER- 
TAIN TRUTH of every declaration which they have delivered, as a 
principle [i. e. doctrine or motive,] duty, elucidation, or application, 
or religion.” Page 94.—* It is sufficient for us to know—that we 
possess the truth of God conveyed to us in those forms of diction 
which are the most suitable to its nature and to our capacity for 
receiving it.” Page 97.—‘ A sacred historian, relating what he 
knew from personal observation, indubitable human testimony, 

ublic notoriety, or authentic records; and a prophet, penetrating 
into future ages, or declaring the hitherto secret counsels of the 
Deity ;—would need divine influences respectively different. In 
the latter case, there must be a direct communication of such intel- 
ligence as no created being could by any means or efforts ever 
acquire; in the other, it is sufficient if the writer be directed to the 
most proper use of his materials, and be preserved from mistake 
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and misrepresentation. Yet, in each of these cases, the claim on us 
for the regard due to pivine authority is equal; since that which 
God attests as tr-we, though it might have been originally acquired in 
the way of ordinary information, is not less true than that which He 
communicates immediately from himself.” Page 100. 

Not as authorities in themselves, but as writers likely to have 
deeply searched into the evidence of what they advance; and as 
affording corroborative illustrations upon the point, I have cited 
Calvin, Witsius, Calamy, Stapfer, Dwight, Parry, and Hill, of St. 
Andrews. To those passages I beg permission from the Editor of 
the Congregational Magazine, to add the following. 

“ We must carefully distinguish betwixt what the Scripture itself 
says, and what is only said in the Scripture. For we must not look 
on the Bible as an oration of God to men, or as a body of laws, 
like our English statute-book, wherein it is the legislator that all the 
way speaks to the people: but as a collection of composures of very 
differing sorts, and written at very distant times; and of such com- 
posures that (though the ‘ holy men of God,’ as St. Peter calls them, 
were acted by the Holy Spirit, who both excited and assisted them 
in penning the Scripture,) yet there are many other, besides the 
Author and the penmen, introduced speaking there. For, besides 
the Books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, the Four 
Evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, and other parts of Scripture 
that are evidently historical and wont to be so called, there are in 
the other books many passages that deserve the same name; and 
many others, wherein, though they be not mere narratives of things 
done, many sayings and expressions are recorded that either belong 
not to the Author of the Scripture, or must be looked upon as such 
wherein his secretaries personate others.””—‘*‘ The several books that 
make up the Canon of the Scripture being primarily designed for 
their use that lived in the times wherein they were divulged, it need 
be no wonder if each of them contain many things that principally 
concern the persons that then lived, and be accordingly written in 
such a way that many of its passages allude and otherwise relate to 
particular times, places, persons, customs, opinions, histories, &c. 
which, by our formerly mentioned want of a good account of such 
remote ages and regions, cannot afford us that instruction and satis- 
faction that those to whom such books were immediately addressed, 
might easily derive from the perusal of them.” The Hon. Robert 
Boyle, on the Style of the H. Scrip. 1668, pp. 16, 23. 

“ Insprration, according to the Bible, is just that measure of 
extraordinary Divine Influence, afforded to the sacred speakers 
and writers, which nas necessary to secure the purpose intended, 
and no more. If the purpose were to excite them to write that with 
which they were already well acquainted, just this degree of influ- 
ence was exerted. If there were the additional purpose of bringing 
fresh to their recollection things which had partly faded away, so 
much additional influence was given. If explanations and more 
fall developments of principles were needed, the Holy Spirit gave 
the requisite illustrations. If truths before unknown were to be 
communicated, the Holy Spirit revealed them: and, if future events 
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were to be foretold, the knowledge of them was imparted by the 
same Divine Agent. So far, also, as the mode of communicatin 
was necessary to the purpose intended, this also was directed by the 
Holy Spirit.” — Introd. to the Criticism and Interpr. of the Bible, 
by the Rev. Calvin Ellis Stowe ; p. 218. Cincinnati, 1835, 

III. My respected friend is of opinion, that ‘‘ the German Neolo- 
gists have evidently too much influence over” me. 

Well indeed do I know my liability to be mistaken, in regard to 
the state of my own mind. ‘* Whocan understand his errors? The 
heart is deceitful above all things.”—Notwithstanding my strong 
conviction of the false fundamental principles, the dreadful errors 
consequent thereon, the impiety, the presumption, the real infidelity, 
of those men; the irreligious and immoral tendency of their systems 
in the present life, and their destructiveness to the best hope of man 
in the world to come ;—it is possible that the being in some degree 
conversant with their writings, may have wrought an undesirable 
effect upon me, by a gradual operation, unsuspected by myself. Cer- 
tainly, I admire the erudition of some, and I have derived consider- 
able benefit, in matters of philology and antiquity, from the writings 
of many of them: nor would I deny that I feel pity and compassion 
for them ; especially where, as has been the case with some, the out- 
ward character was or is amiable and beneficent. O that such pity 
and compassion were stronger and more tender in my breast !—But 
still I am quite convinced that, if any of their friends were to read 
the very numerous passages, in which I have not merely undertaken 
to refute their notions, but have used no timid terms of disapproba- 
tion and abhorrence ; he would not charge me with any inclination 
to them; he would be much more ready to impute to me an active, 
= unsparing, relentless hostility. 

ut, whatever may be the state of my mind in this respect, I 
assure Dr. Bennett that he errs greatly, if he ascribe to my study of 
their writings those views which he censures, upon Inspiration and 
the Song of Solomon. They have grown up during a period which 
I cannot estimate at much less than forty years. Their seeds were sown 
in my mind, more than that time ago, by a Minister of very eminent 
usefulness, a strict and high Calvinist, and to whom, as a friend, an 
instructor, and a pastor, my childhood and youth were under obli- 
gations never to be forgotten. 

Sometimes I have felt a disposition to envy my more happy 
brethren, who, setting out in the work of the ministry with a general 
conviction of the certainty of evangelical doctrines, founded on suf- 
Jicient, though not widely ceiiapeaonieh, knowledge of evidences, 
are never troubled with controversial difficulties, but continue in the 
works of zeal and love, their faith strong, their labours greatly 
blessed, and their joy increasing to the end. Different has been my 
lot. From early youth I was in private and friendly association 
with persons who had been brought up in a denial of the primary 
truths of the gospel. From the commencement of more serious 
habits and studies, I had Arian and Unitarian friends whom I could 
not but esteem; and some of them had expectations that I should 
join their party. When it pleased God to put me into a situation 
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of awful responsibility as an Academical Tutor, fully settled as my 
own mind was (—I can never sufficiently bless God for it!—) upon 
the truth of all the grand doctrines of Redemption and Grace, I 
could not think myself excused from the obligation of working up 
from the foundation. I had pupils to guide and assist in studying 
for the christian ministry. I could not satisfy myself with deliver- 
ing to them only the positive form of doctrine. My duty was to go 
with them into the grounds of Biblical and Theological Science ; 
to instruct and aid their understandings; not to bribe or force 
their judgments. Bound to look with equal steadiness at moral 
dispositions and at theoretical investigations, I felt it my duty to 
march with them through the enemies’ territory, seeking to have, 
and hold, and wield, the armour which is mighty through God. 
After so many years of toil, anxiety, and I humbly add, prayer 
for the blessings promised by the Father of lights; accused, on the 
one hand, of obstinacy and prejudice, and, on the other, sometimes 
charged with anti-evangelical predilections; I have obtained help 
from God, and continue to this moment able, by his mercy, to say, 
that there is not a doctrine, or promise, or precept, or warning, 
contained in the glorious gospel of the blessed God, and generally 
understood under the term Orthodoxy, which I do not believe with 
the fullest conviction, and, as I am enabled, both obey and teach. 
Perhaps, in every punctilio, I agree with no party, with no man: 
but the whole gospel, its grace, its duties, and its blessings, as 
understood by such men as Edwards, John Erskine, Williams, 
Fuller, and Ryland, is the rock on which I stand, and believe that 
I shall stand for ever: ‘‘The unsearchable riches of Christ! Not 
I, but the grace of God !” 

In my whole course, I have thought it my duty to be frank and 
open, though aware that I should thereby greatly hazard my ease 
and comfort. A disquisition upon the Song of Solomon may seem 
utterly unnecessary and quite out of place, in an Inquiry into the 
Doctrine of Scripture concerning the Person of Christ; and I was 
not so blind as to fail anticipating the unpopularity to which it 
would expose me, and the pain which I should have to feel from 
the dissentient opinions of Fiends whom I love as my own soul. 
But it was with me a matter, not of choice, but of stern duty. I 
had to demonstrate the nature of the foundation on which my 
arguments must rest, the grand fact of the Insprration of the 
Scriptures: and I thought it incumbent on me to bring into the 
light that which might wear the appearance of exception. I thought 
that the foundation would be shown more completely in its own 
strength, if freed from what I regarded as an incumbrance. 

Dr. Bennett further says, ‘The German Neologists, those 
writers who unsettle every thing and prove nothing, he frequently 
obtrudes upon our notice, when it is difficult to see why, except 
that the sentences were originally written in German.” 

I do not complain of this assertion as unkind, for I ask no 
favour ; but I protest against it as in a high degree unjust. Of 

e@ passages selleved to, numerous as they are, I am not aware of 
one, the motive of whose introduction was not its having an im- 
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portant bearing, either am the general subject, or upon the par- 
ticular text or argument where it occurs. 

This letter has proceeded to such a length, that I must request 
the Editor to favour me with the admission of a much shorter one, 
in the next number, upon the subject of the Song of Solomon, which 
in this I have not been able to touch. 

J. Pye Smiru. 


Homerton, Oct. 21, 1837. 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S VISION.—FROM THE GERMAN. 


As St. Augustine wandered once 
Upon the barren sea-girt shore, 
He thought of God, and only wish’d 
His hidden nature to explore, 
That he might publish to the world 
What ne’er was understood before. 
Full well he knew each sacred text ; 
And, though his mind was much perplex’d, 
He doubted not—for hope still greew— 
That heaven would open to his view. 


While musing thus, with mind elate, 
He spied a youth of graceful gait, 
And lovely countenance serene, 

The like of which he ne’er had seen. 
The boy began to apply his wand, 

To perforate the yielding sand ; 

Then, in the hole, which he had bor’d, 
Some water from the sea he pour’d, 
Fetch’d in a silvery muscle-shell, 

On which bright tints of azure fell. 


“« What art thou doing there, my child?” 
The sage enquir’d, with aspect mild. 

“ What am I doing !—Canst not see? 
I’m bringing th’ ocean here to me; 

And soon shall put each mountain-wave 
Into the hole, which here I have !” 


“* Poor boy! such fond attempt is vain : 
’T will surely end in toil and pain.” 

The urchin smiled, and archly cried, 

** How so, Sire ?—Have you ever tried ?” 
Thus saying, he displayed his wings, 
And mounted (so the poet sings,) 
Ascending, in a sun-beam bright, 

To realms of peace, and joy, and light. 


The sage stood silent—and revolv’d 

The meaning—which his conscience solv’d : 
“ Can finite grasp Tur InFinite?— 

A worm its Maker fully know ? 
’Tis blindness to expect a sight 

Of the invisible below. 

Henceforward I'll contented be 

With that which is reveal’d to me.” 


Canonbury Square. 
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ON THE GREAT FISH IN THE PROPHECY OF JONAH. 
(To the Editor.) 


Sir,—I thank Aédra for his notice of my remarks on women’s 
——s in our churches. Your correspondent has done his best, 
but I take the great liberty of still adhering to my own theory. 

In reading my Greek Testament this morning, I stumbled on 
the word «jroc, the name given, Matt. xii. 40, to the fish that 
swallowed up the recreant prophet Jonah, and which our translators 
have unhappily rendered whale. Permit me to submit a few 
remarks. I shall make use of our Lexicons, as I do not hope to 
achieve more than previous writers, and aim but to edify plain 
readers. 

What was the fish that swallowed Jonah? This paper shall state 
why I conceive it to have been a shark, and not a whale. In those 
waters where Jonah was cast overboard, I have sailed many times, 
during my stay in the ‘‘ Great Sea,” as the Bible styles the Medi- 
terranean, and have had opportunities of inquiry not within the 
reach of all. 

That there are whales in that sea, is a fact well known. I have 
repeatedly seen these monsters. I remember one night, when off 
Sciacca, a fearfully large one arose near our vessel, a Maltese brig, 
jut as my little daughter was undressing for bed, and no sooner 
ad she lain down, than the monster turned his head towards our 
ship, bore down upon us, and dived beneath our vessel, just where 
stood the berth of my daughter. 

But it is equally a fact that the gullet of the whale would not 
admit a human body. John Faber saw a whale ashore in Italy, 
about eighty palms in length and fifty in girth; and avers there 
was one in Corsica, the birth-place of Napoleon, equally magnificent 
in bulk; but even these monsters could not swallow a man.* 

Admit the weight of another fact, equally unproblematical ; there 
are sharks in this “‘ great sea.” When I first sailed in the Medi- 
terranean, a Portuguese on board our brig, having washed his shirt, 
was hanging it out astern, when a shark sprang at it, or at himself, 
and valiantly carried it off, to the poor man’s great discomfiture. 
And yet, after seventeen years’ perigrination in and abont the 
classic land, after sailing several thousand miles in those waters, I 
own my impression that » Saree do not greatly abound there. 

Now, the capacious gullet of this appalling inmate of the deep 
waters is a fact of notoriety. My favourite lexicographer, Park- 
hurst, cites Bochart, in proof that entire human bodies have been 
found in the maw of this voracious brute. Kolben also names a 
species at the Cape, having jaws and gullet so large, that “it may 
easily be believed he can swallow a full dressed man.”+ It is 


* Brook’s Nat. Hist. vol. iii. ch. ii. p. 6. 
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further averred, that in the stomach of these fish have been found 
human bodies in complete armour. To such a monster the flowing 
robes of Jonah would be but as the tissue-paper that envelopes a 
 / doll. 

rom the learned authors of the Universal History, permit me, 
dear Sir, to furnish an additional proof that a shark, not a whale, 
swallowed the prophet. 

‘The word here used, Matt. xii. 40, signifies no more a whale 
than any other large fish that has fins: and there is one commonly 
known in the Mediterranean by the name of carcharias, or lamia, 
of the bigness of a whale, but with such a large throat and belly, 
as to be able to swallow the largest man whole. There was one of 
this kind caught within these thirty years, or more, on the coasts 
of Portugal, in whose throat, when stretched out, a man could 
stand upright.”* 

There is a moral in all this. ‘‘ They that go down to the sea in 
ships, and transact affairs in the mighty waters, these see the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” Often have I feelingly 
repeated those words on the wide waves of the ocean, when, in stormy 
weather, I have seen the great sea-monsters awfully sporting 
around me, and seeming to await the wreck of our sea-tosse 
barque. And many times, with a thousand huge billows around 
me, in open day and in dead of night, have I sung, with our 
Wesleyan brethren— 

“ Jesus, lover of my soul ! 
Let me to thy bosom fly ; 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O thou Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh! receive my soul at last.” 


One night, on the 20th December, a most fearful night, I was in 
a gale off” the coast of Greece, near the rock which Homer styles 
vaic 'Odnecéwe, the ship of Ulysses. The sails were in tatters, the 
mate crying with long and loud wailing and schoolboy tears, the 
reckoning lost, the night dark as Cymmerian gloom, the wind and 
snow, = hail and sleet, almost depriving us of self-possession and 
of hope, for we were on a lee shore; oh! at such an hour to = 
“‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,” with a firm faith!! I saw fear depicte 

on the Grecian face; not the first time, I think, certainly not the 
last. Below there was a poor female. I scrambled down to point 
her to the Saviour. ‘Seek the pardon of your sins through the 
blood of the Lamb,” I said, “for I believe we shall not survive 
many minutes.” She was terror-struck. The mariners were pray- 
ing to useless saints, and making foolish vows. I shed not a tear; 
but I raised my prayers, not to St. Nicholas, but to the God who 


* Universal History, Vol. x. p. 554, Note B. 8vo. edit. apud Parkhurst, 
in Kijrec. 
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rules the seas. After some time spent with the woman, I re-ascended, 
and clinging to some part of the brig, waited in silence for the vessel 
to break on some of the unseen rocks. In about ten minutes I again 
found my way to the berth of the poor woman, and again did I de- 
sire her to repose, as a lost sinner, on the mercy of God in Christ. 
The result is to be known ‘at that day.” Modesty becomes us 
when speaking of the effect of missionary labour. From this most 
appalling danger it pleased God to deliver us; but I recollect, 
most keenly recollect, giving thanks to God, that my family were 
four hundred miles out of this tempest, and that ‘‘I alone should 
perish.” Three times since then I have been nearly lost with all 
my family ; but “‘ out of all the Lord hath delivered me.” Blessed 
be his name! 

Let missionaries learn from Jonah, never to flee to Joppa when 
God sends them to Nineveh. Oh! may your constant ig 
my dear brethren, be that of Paul, of whose holy and zealous labours 
flare often thought while I have trodden in his footsteps through 


‘¢ The land of the bond, the warrior, and the sage ;”” 
language you must habitually adopt; ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” 


I remain, yours truly, 
Papua. 





THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
( From the Christian Keepsake for 1838.) 


Free, yet in chains, the mountains stand, 
The valleys link’d run through the land ; 
In fellowship the forests thrive, 

And streams from streams their strength derive. 
The cattle graze in flocks and herds, 

In choirs and concerts sing the birds, 
Insects by millions ply the wing, 

And flowers in peaceful armies spring. 
All nature is society, 

All nature’s voices harmony, 

All colours blend to form pure light ; 
Why then should Christians not unite? 
Thus to the Father prayed the Son, 

**One may they be as WE are One, 
“That I in them and Thou in Me, 

“* They One with us may ever be.” 
Children of God, ‘combine your bands, 
Brethren in Christ,’ join hearts and hands, 
And pray—for so the Father willed— 
That the Son’s prayer may be fulfilled :— 
Fulfill’d in you—fulfill’d in all, 
That on the name of Jesus call, 

And every covenant of love 

Ye bind on earth, be bound above. 


James MontTcomery. 
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THE SCRIPTURE COSMOGONY, ILLUSTRATED AND CON. 
FIRMED BY THE DISCOVERIES AND CONCLUSIONS OF 


GEOLOGY. 
(Concluded from page 627.) 


In the tertiary strata are found the remains of predacious animals, 
analogous, though not all precisely identical, with those now exist- 
ing, such as hyenas, dogs, bears, panthers, wolves, &c.; as well as 
herbivorous mammalia, the elephant, mammoth, and mastodon ; the 
megatherium, a gigantic species of sloth; the deinotherium, a huge 
tapir; and many other smaller animals, resembling oxen, horses, 
deer, swine, &c. &c. Besides these, the small rodentia and other 
quadrupeds first occur in this division; toads are sometimes found 
enclosed in its strata, and still found alive after so long a period. 

The connection of this conventional division with the one pre- 
ceding it, may be understood from the following extract. ‘The 
only terrestrial mammalia yet discovered in any secondary strata are 
the small marsupial animals allied to the opossum, which occur in 
the oolite formation at Stonesfield, near Oxford; and two other 
small species discovered by Cuvier in the tertiary formations of the 
basin of Paris, in the gypsum of Mont Martre. In a highly im- 
portant physiological paper, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1834, Mr. Owen has pointed out the most irrefragable evidence of 
creative foresight afforded by the existent marsupialia in the peculiar 
modifications both of the maternal and feetal systems, designed with 
especial reference to each other’s peculiar condition. With respect 
to the final cause of these peculiarities, he conjectures that they 
have relation to an inferior condition of the brain and nervous system 
in the marsupialia, and considers the more protracted period of 
viviparous utero-gestation in the higher orders of mammalia to be 
connected with the fuller development of the parts subservient to 
the sensorial functions; the more simple form and inferior condition 
of the brain in marsupialia being attended with a lower degree of 
intelligence, and less perfect condition of the voice. As this in- 
ferior condition of living marsupialia shows this order to hold an 
intermediate place between viviparous and oviparous animals, form- 
ing as it were a link between mammalia and reptiles, the analogies 
afforded by the occurrence of the more simple forms of other classes 
of animals in the earlier geological deposits would lead us to expect ; 
also, that the first forms of mammalia would have been marsupial.” 
— Buckland, Vol. i. p. 74. 

With this exception, all the terrestrial mammalia hitherto dis- 
covered have been found in the tertiary strata, and this grand cha- 
racteristic clearly marks the sixth day. 

After all these, we are informed that ‘‘ man” was created to have 
dominion over all; and accordingly, there are no human remains 
found mingled with any of those tribes of animals that have been 
already noticed, or found in situations which would indicate their 
contemporary existence. The only traces of mankind that can be 
called geological, and have already been met with, are the following. 
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“ About the beginning of the present century, human bones were 
found in a compact calcareous rock in the island of Guadaloupe. 
The rock is composed of the debris of corallines and shells, and is 
obviously of very recent formation. The annual formation of a 
similar rock may be witnessed at present on the Cornish coast.” 
« Human bones have been found also in the caverns of Pondre and 
Souvignargues, in the department of Gard, near the mouth of the 
Rhone. These caverns exist in limestone of the newest formation. 
They are filled with the soft mud to which Buckland has given the 
name of diluvium. It contains the bones of hyznas, rhinoceroses, 
, ke. precisely in the same state as in the cave of Kirkdale. 
The human bones are mingled with these sparingly, and are de- 
scribed as absolutely in the same state. Along with them occur 
also fragments of the rudest kind of pottery. The human bones, 
those of the extinct animals, and the pottery, as far as can be deter- 
mined from their position and state, seem all of an age. If any 
instance occur of antediluvian human bones, this is one; but the best 
description of these caverns I have seen is imperfect. A more mi- 
nute and careful investigation would be requisite before we can con- 
sider a fact of so much importance as established.””-—Thomson’s 
Outlines of Geology, &c. Vol. ii. pp. 90, 91. 
Before leaving this part of the subject it will be as well to notice 
a difficulty which has by some been construed into an objection ; 
though the difficulty is equal, whatever view of the subject be 
adopted. It arises out of the great superabundance of extinct ani- 
mals and plants, increasing progressively as the deposits are of more 
ancient date, until there is scarcely found a proportion of two or 
three existing species among 1000 extinct. But when we recollect, 
that in all probability only a small part of the organic creation then 
in existence would be brought into circumstances adapted to entomb, 
and, as it were, embalm them for our inspection so many ages after- 
wards ;—that of that comparatively small proportion only a still less 
Erpeeicn has as yet been brought to light and examined by the 
abours of scientific men ;—that every successive year witnesses the 
discovery of species as yet unknown to exist in the recesses of the 
earth; and that we are far from being acquainted with all the pre- 
sent organic creation, especially the marine species, which are the 
exclusive remains of the more ancient eras; we shall see that there 
is but little evidence afforded of the non-existence of any part of our 
eges animal and vegetable creation, even at the earliest epochs. 
ut the uniform decrease in their numerical proportion to those now 
extinct, as we advance farther back into the depths of antiquity, and 
this holding true throughout every variety of circumstances, affords 
a highly probable inference that their relative proportion, though 
not their actual number, did really increase in approaching to 
modern times. The real number, therefore, of the species in exist- 
ence must have been continually on the decrease by the perpetually 
recurring instances of the extinction of particular species by the dif- 
ferent natural accidents to which they were exposed. Of this we 
have one instance, at least, in modern times, though it is probable 
many more have escaped observation. The only remains of all the 
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dodos that ever existed upon the earth are a leg, the plaster casts of 
a head, (which, on account of its putrid state, was thrown away 
from the Museum at Oxford a few years ago,) and a picture in the 
British Museum, said to have been drawn from the life about two 
centuries ago. This view is confirmed by facts and reasonings 
analogous to those contained in the following extract. ‘The nu- 
merical preponderance of the pachydermata among the earliest fossil 
mammalia, beyond the proportion they bear among existing quadru- 
peds, is a remarkable fact much insisted on by Cuvier; because it 
supplies, from the relics of a former world, many intermediate forms 
which do not occur in the present distribution of that important 
order. As the living genera of pachydermata are more widely 
separated from one another than those of any other order of mam- 
malia, it is important to fill these vacant intervals with the fossil 
genera of a former state of the earth; thus supplying links that ap- 
peared deficient in the grand continuous chain which connects all 
past and present forms of organic life as parts of one great system of 
creation.””—Buckland, Vol. i. p. 88. Thus, although there being 
no positive evidence that new species have not been since created, it 
would be presumptuous and absurd to dogmatise upon the subject, 
yet from the light reciprocally thrown by scripture and geology 
upon each other, it seems not improbable that -the different parts of 
the organic parts of nature were successively created in an entire and 
= whole, and that some — having died out, their places 

ave not been supplied by any fresh acts of creative power during 
the seventh day’s repose. 

It appears, from a general view of the various orders of creatures 
successively brought into existence, that although there is no precise 
and uniform development of what are usually considered more 
complicated forms of existence, advancing higher in the scale of 
being as time rolls on; yet there may yet be observed a general pro- 
gressive improvement, from the earliest creation of adioneetl ani- 
mals, through fishes, birds, reptiles, and quadrupeds, up to man. 
And a speculative imagination would not, perhaps, err very widely 
from the range of probability, in supposing that i. this way the 
Almighty would impress his finite intelligent creatures with renewed 
and perpetually increasing evidences of his wisdom, power, and 
skill; while it affords no contemptible (though far from the highest) 
source of delight, to those who can indulge a well-grounded hope 
that they are the objects of his gracious favour, thus to have a kind 
of inferior exemplification of the increasing disclosures that he will 
make of his natural perfections, during a future state of existence. 

The fourth subject of remark is the ways in which revelation and 
geology have been, or attempted to be, reconciled. A 

When general attention was first drawn to the subject of organic 
remains, it was directed principally to the testaceous exuvie found 
imbedded in elevated strata, and on the tops of mountains. These 
were eagerly laid hold of as evidences of the Mosaic deluge when 
‘¢ the waters covered the mountains ;” and so strong was their testi- 
mony supposed to be, in the then existing state of knowledge, that 
the amusing but superficial Voltaire could find no method of dis- 
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crediting it, except by running into nw and manifest absurdities, 
which furnish well-known instances of the desperation and reckless- 
ness of a determined unbeliever. The progress of science has, how- 
ever, done away with the arguments on both sides, and no one who 
has paid attention to the subject will now ascribe to a flood that pre- 
vailed for a hundred and fifty days, effects which evidently extended 
through protracted series of ages, or suppose that the mighty revo- 
lutions visible in the earth’s structure could have been brought about 
by a deluge that left the olive tree, and probably all other vegetation, 
undisturbed. It would be going too far to say that there are no 
visible traces of the Noachian cataclysm, but it may be safely af- 
firmed, that hitherto none have been identified as such. With re- 

t, however, to the nature and effects of the deluge, as connected 
with the present distribution of mankind and of the different species 
of animals, an interesting field of inquiry lies open, on which much 
light yet remains to be shed. 

Another view, very generally adopted, and which, at the present 
time, perhaps, most extensively prevails, is, that between the first 
and second verses of the first chapter of Genesis may be placed an 
indefinite period of time, sufficient to allow for the production of all 
the phenomena which are the subjects of geological investigation, 
and during which the earth served as the basis of several successive 
systems of creation, of which the last is recorded by Moses, and 
took place in six natural days. This hypothesis has been supported 
by the authority of some eminent names; but it will be acknow- 
ledged, that the construction thus put upon the connexion of the 
verses, if not inadmissible, is forced and unnatural. Besides, the 
conclusions of geology do not seem to point out a successive series 
of destructions and renovations, but a gradual blending of the earliest 
organic world into that amid which we now live, and the links ap- 
pear so closely united to each other as to form but one concatenation, 
and not a number of successive broken fragments. It is dangerous 
to reason @ priori respecting topics which are more properly the 
subjects of observation and inductive conclusions; but we may pre- 
sume it to be inconsistent with the manner in which we have seen the 
wisdom of the Deity exerted, to destroy an order, class, or species 
only to create it again. But if the coincidences already noticed, and 
the remarks made on the other supposition be deemed striking and 
conclusive, this will preclude the necessity of considering an hypo- 
thesis which aspires to no greater than a negative excellence. 

Another method of argumentation, arising out of this subject, has 
been to collect together all the opposing views on subordinate topics 
that have ever been upheld by geologists, from these to infer that 
there is no attention to be paid to anything they have said, and thus 
to throw the convenient shade of a grikenis scepticism over the 
whole science. To those who have been in the habit of observing 
and reasoning, it will scarcely be necessary to remark how captious 
is this argument, how fallacious the conclusion, and how sure would 
be the introduction of a universal darkness and doubt, were the 
same principle applied to all other subjects. It should always be 

th a sound reasoner to draw conclusions from the difference or 
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accordance of men’s opinions, and the only object of inquiry should 
be, ‘* what is really ascertained truth ?” the answer to which would, 
undoubtedly, be conclusive in favour of the great principles of 
geology, though not, perhaps, to all its subordinate details. 

In conclusion, we may remark the wisdom of the Deity in the 
construction of the volume of revelation. It has been said that his- 
torical evidence grows weaker, in proportion as the events become 
more remote. This assertion is far oe being correct on the ab- 
stract principles of right reasoning; but, owing to the ignorance, 
prejudice, and weaknesses of the great majority of human minds, it 
will be found, in practice, to be almost universally true; and God 
has so far condescended to human frailty as to insert in the inspired 
volume, not only the historical record of miracles, but also pro- 
phecies, which shall witness to its truth by their accomplishment in 
the progress of events, and analogous declarations, which, by the in- 
creasing growth of science, shall prove that the Creator of the uni- 
verse was the Author of the Bible. 





A QUESTION IN GEOLOGY. 


I have long wished to see a question investigated, in relation 
to the antiquity of those strata in which destructive fossil animals, 
or animals in the very act of destroying other animals, have been 
found. A paragraph in a late number of the Congregational Maga- 
zine, affords me a fair occasion for putting my question through 
your pages. 

My inquiry is this, ‘‘ Could there be death by violent and painful 
means, before the entrance of sin had deranged the order of a holy 
world, or had given occasion for bringing into action the instru- 
ments of violent death?” Comp. Isa. x. 69. 

I am aware that Buckland and others contend, that on the whole 
a greater amount of enjoyment is produced by such deaths; the 
paper on earthquakes, page 411 of your July number, enters fully 
into my views on this subject; I will therefore cite the state- 
ments to which I allude, with a trifling accommodation to the pre- 
sent subject. 

‘‘ From the simpler forms of dissolution, when there is a calm, 
gentle, and gradual descent into the valley of the shadow of death, 
we may not be able to gather evidence of a state of things deranged 
by sin: but in the tortures consequent on calling into operation the 
destructive instruments of death, with which carnivorous animals 
are furnished, we see that which bears the aspect of the execu- 
tion of a judicial sentence. Even if it could be shown, that good 
results from the death of myriads of creatures in agonies, yet under 
an administration of unmixed benevolence, surely the good would 
be effected some other way, while equity seems to forbid the inflic- 
tion of pain on creatures innocent themselves, or not involved in the 
fate of offenders.” , 

The consideration of these observations will gratify a beginner 
in Geological researches. TK 
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REVIEW. 


Hymnology— The Congregational Hymn Book: A Supplement to 
Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. Compiled by Direction of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 32mo. 
24mo. and 12mo. London: Jackson and Walford. 


Praise is one of those exercises of public and private religious 
duty, to which, in connexion with prayer, the term worship pecu- 
liarly applies. It is a solemn address of the mind to God, as the 
fountain of being and happiness, the ruler of the world, and the 
beneficent Father of the family of man, laying down at his footstool 
those emotions of adoration and gratitude, which a right apprehen- 
sion of the majesty of his being, and the kindness of his acts is cal- 
culated to inspire. It is a service, in which, if performed in spirit 
and in truth, we recognise the excellence and perfection of the 
divine nature, and the rectitude and benevolence of the divine 
administration ; it takes cognizance of his dealings in providence 
and his dispensations in grace, his daily mercies and his nightly 
care, his goodness in seed time and harvest, in summer and winter, 
in heat and cold; in short, all that is beautiful in nature, desirable 
in social life, and precious in religion, every temporal comfort and 
spiritual gift, excite feelings of gratitude in the devout heart, and 
prompt expressions of praise from the tongue, to the Divine Ori- 
ginal of whatever is great and good. Such views had one of the 
writers of inspiration of the worthiness of God to receive this tribute, 
that he calls upon all animate and inanimate existences, to unite 
with him in the service—“ Fire and hail, snow and vapcr, stormy 
wind fufilling his word, mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and 
all cedars, beasts and all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl. 
Let them praise the name of the Lord.” It was a favourite imagi- 
nation with the bards of the Jewish chuch, one too in which they 
have been joined by the singers of the modern Zion, that unintel- 
pent creation is not insensible and silent, with reference to the 

reator ; that an impression of his grandeur and power, pervades 
universal nature, and fills every department of the wondrous whole, 
with testimonies discernible by the hearing ear and the understand- 
ing heart, in honour of Him, who wrought out the embroidery of its 
flowers, the plumage of its insects, the glory of its sun, and the 
varied colouring of its landscapes. The individual in whom the 
spirit of piety and the genius of poetry are united, will survey the 
material world with other eyes and feelings to the undevout and the 
unimaginative; the earth to such is a magnificent temple, having 
altars in its cloud-capped mountains, and choristers in its thousand 
song-birds; its woods and fields are rich in hymns of gratitude and 
love, “ the jubilate of the soaring lark, is chaunt of clerk,” and the 
sound of the mighty ocean breaking upon a steep and rocky shore, 
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is the hallelujah of the waters, to the Spirit who of old moved upon 
their surface. 

There are various methods in which praise may be offered to the 
Divine Being. In its simplest form, it is a purely spiritual engage- 
ment; an exercise of the soul, a ‘‘ making melody in the heart to the 
Lord ;” the affections being fixed upon Bien, the thoughts revolving 
over his excellence and glory, the memory treasuring up the mani- 
festations of his goodness, the feelings being in harmony with his 
will, and the whole mechanism of the inner man being sweetly 
attuned to his pleasure. But as the “ fruit of the lips” is required 
of us, there is an offering praise by the medium of the living voice, 
mingling with the precatory part of our devotions, those acknow- 
ledgments of obligation, those expressions of reverence which the 
character and acts of the Being we address demand. And besides 
the employment of the tongue, in pronouncing the praises of God, 
the practice of singing them in psalms and hymns, commends itself 
to our attention by express divine injunctions, by the example of 
piety in all ages, by the grateful influence it has in composing the 
mind, and by its powerful tendency to foster devout feeiing ; thus 
forming an important and an exhilarating part of the public and 
social services of religion. Never since the ‘ Lord’s song” was 
heard in paradise, has it been wholly silent; the strain may have 
varied in its character, its tone, and power; now a hymn of triumph, 
of peace, of hope, or of resignation; now as the soft breeze of even- 
ing playing in the woods, or as the “ noise of many waters, and of 
mighty thunderings ;” now a solitary note, a still small voice from 
some banished Elijah, in ages when the faithful have been minished; 
and anon a chorus formed of ten thousand tongues, when piety has 
prospered, and the “ little one has become a strong nation ;” but by 
these vocal melodies the church below has kept up its communion 
with angels and the host of glorified beings, in the same spirit if not 
in the same words, the sons of God on earth, have sung in concert 
with their elder brethren before the throne ! 

‘‘Is any merry? let him sing psalms,” is an apostolic precept 
sanctioned by the genius of both natural and Rtn religion, for 
both tell us that “all our store” cometh of Him who “ made heaven 
and earth.” The meaning of the injunction is obvious—it does not 
imply that praise is at any time inappropriate from our lips, that 
adverse circumstances absolve us from its exercise, but that when 
our circumstances are marked with special prosperity, peculiar 
attention should be paid to the duty of honouring God, by devout 
acknowledgments. In those pleasing intervals of repose with which 
human life, with all its bitterness, pau when the body is free 
from pain, and the mind from anxiety; when we have health with 
its bloom, friendship with its joys, and when beneath the soothing 
influences and the animating hopes of religion, the stream of exist- 
ence flows on without a wind to ruffle its bosom, or a whirlpool to 
disturb its course, then especially are we called upon to “ praise the 
name of God with a song, and to magnify him with thanksgiving,” 
and when a warm sense of his goodness inflames our love and 
animates our gratitude, every new pleasure will create a new song, 
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and every new song will create a new pleasure. But as the bene- 
ficent character of God, and the sublime realities of creation, pro- 
vidence, and redemption remain unaffected by the sad vicissitudes to 
which we are subject, the duty of praise has the same strong claims 
upon us in grief, as in joy; hence the apparent paradox has often 
been illustrated in the conduct of piety, ‘sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing ;” the eye has been suffused with tears, while the tongue 
has been cloquent with song, as at the foundation of the second 
Jewish temple, ‘‘ the noise of the shout of joy,” was hard to be 
discerned, ‘‘ from the noise of the weeping.” And good men have 
found in religious melodies a refuge and refreshment in adversity ; 
the heart has been soothed, the soul has been invigorated, the mind 
has been cheered; for the harmony of praise, says Hooker, is a 
“ thing which delighteth all ages and beseemeth all states, a thing 
as seasonable in grief as in joy, as decent being added to actions 
of greatest weight and solemnity, as being used when men most 
sequester themselves from action.” Paul and Silas sang praises in 
their dungeon in Philippi, and of how little moment became the 
pain of their stripes, the weight of their bonds, the power of their 
oppressors, and the darkness of the midnight, under those delightful 
impressions of the divine care and love they realized in the employ- 
ment. We all know the happy influence which the harp of David 
had upon the evil spirit of Saul; and the voice of psalms has the 
same power to allay the fever of the passions, to calm the tempest of 
thesoul, to inspire hope, and confidence, and charity. 

We envy not that man his feelings, who can listen unmoved to a 
congregation of worshippers, with ‘‘ one heart and soul,” offering 
praise to the Father of their mercies, in strains in which piety, 
poetry. and music are in lovely unison; or who can stand by some 

nely setae in the wilds, and hear its humble inmates, at the 
morning and evening sacrifice, ‘‘ chaunt their artless notes in sim- 
o guise,” without having his affections sweetened, and his mind 

rought under the influence of soft and tender impressions. Pecu- 
liarly grateful are the praises of his creatures to Jehovah—eternal 
melodies surround his throne in heaven, and from the “ harpers” of 
upper sanctuary, he is represented as turning a willing ear to 
the humble song of his children upon the earth; ‘ this also shall 
the Lord better than an ox or a bullock that hath horns and 
fs.” His approbation of the engagement was once signified in a 
splendid and imposing manner. 

“ It came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make 
one sound to be heard in praising and thanking the Lord; and when they lifted 
up their voice with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of music, and 
| nage the Lord, saying, For he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever; that 

the house was filled with a cloud; even the house of the Lord. So that the 
ot could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud; for the glory of the 
had filled the house of God.” 


Plutarch tells us, that ‘ it is a sacred and leading duty of man- 
kind to hymn the gods, who have endowed them only with an arti- 
culate voice.” —vpveiv yap eboeBec cae mponyorpevor avOpwrog rove 
X@pioapévove avroic povog ryy EvapOpor gwviv, Oeovc. The senti- 
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ment seems to have been universal, for all nations acquainted either 
with religion or verse, have had songs in honour of the powers and 
attributes of their divinities. The poetry of the classical ages was 
closely allied to the national mythology, the choral te tees a a 
prominent place in the religious ceremonials of the Greeks; not 
merely did the individual poet recite the praises of the god, in the 
hearing of the people, but the whole multitude of worshippers in the 
pagan temple, joined in the strain. Judea was, however in ancient 
times the special scene of sacred song; sounds of celestial harmony 
floated in its skies, heard by the Bethlehem shepherds, when the Sa- 
viour of the world was born; and in the temple, which, from Moriah’s 
height overlooked its capital, poetry laid down its happiest effusions, 
and music its most captivating melodies, at the altars of the Lord 
of Hosts. The timbrel of Miriam, and the harp of David, were 
attuned to the harmony of religious verse; and both when Israel 
dwelt in tents in the wilderness, and in the strongholds and fenced 
cities of Canaan, an attachment to the ‘ voice of joy and praise,” 
was one of their national attributes. 

There are some well meaning people in the present day, who 
look with suspicion and instinctive horror upon any thing like 
pone embellishment in a religious offering; who would have 

ymns made of orthodox devout prose, cnt up into shreds and 
patches, and jingled at the ends; whose ideas have no communion 
with anything less literal than some such strain as 


“« Had I the tongues of Greeks and Jews, 
; And nobler speech than angels use, 
If love be absent, I am found 
Like tinkling brass, an empty sound.” 
Such deserve pity, perhaps, rather than blame. It is owing to the 
character of the individual mind that they do not “judge righteous 
judgment,” in this matter: they are incapable, by their mental 
constitution, of entertaining the deep, refined, and exalted feelings 
which belong to the true spirit of poetry ; they have no fancy, no 
imagination, no passion; and just as rf blind man is insensible 
to beauty, and the deaf man to music, so are they whom nature 
has made essentially prosaic, incapable either of understanding or 
loving the poetic. With these persons it is in general useless to 
argue, further than by reminding them, that of all hymns that 
ever embodied devout feeling and sentiment, those which were 
chaunted beneath Zion’s fane, are the most gorgeously embellished 
by the imagination. It was in poetry, in its true sense, that Moses, 
on the banks of the Red Sea, celebrated the praises of Jehovah, for 
the wonderful deliverance of his people; it was in poetry, highly 
impassioned and boldly figurative, that the Psalmists poured fort 
the holy and grateful emotions of their bosoms; it was in poetry, 
in which Hermon’s snow, and Sharon’s roses, and Lebanon’s crest 
of cedars are introduced, that the Jewish worshippers gave utterance 
to the piety of the heart; and, above all, it was poetry that in- 
spiration selected as a chosen vehicle to communicate the sublime 
lessons of revealed truth. ‘‘ What God has joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” If poetry and religion have been united at the 
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instigation and under the express sanction of the Almighty, let us 
be careful to respect and strengthen the union; and while profane 
men may abuse the gift and faculty divine, and prostitute it to the 
service of an idol’s temple, and thus render it an instrument of evil, 
be it our part to bring it back to the sanctuary of the Lord, to 
employ it in honour of its rightful proprietor, that it may be conse- 
crated to a benignant purpose. 

The Saviour himself set an example to his followers of singing 
hymns. On the evening antecedent to his death, amid the solemnit 
of the Last Supper, he sung a hymn with his disciples—the Hallel, 
consisting of six psalms; but probably the word ivjouvrec, ma 
merely mean a kind of recitative reading, or chaunting. The pri- 
mitive Christians trod, in this respect, in the footsteps of their 
Master. When Peter and John were delivered from the council, 
the second Psalm appears to have been sung by the multitude, or 
repeated with some considerable inflexion of the voice. In the 
Corinthian church, in the time of the Apostle Paul, we are told 
that each one “‘had a psalm ;” the seventy-third is said to have 
been the morning, and the one hundred and forty-first the evening 

m of the early Christians. The songs of Elizabeth, of Mary, 
and of Zacharias, were also in use at an early period, and the 
“hymn of victory,” in the Apocalypse, ‘‘ Great and marvellous are 
thy works,” the “‘ Alleluia,” being generally added as an accom- 
paniment. Sidonius Apollinaris relates that the Alleluia was fre- 
quently sung by the Christian sailors on the Saone : 

Curvorum hinc chorus helciariorum 
Responsantibus Alleluia ripis, 
Ad Christum levat amnicum celeusma. 


At the close of the first century, or the commencement of the 
second, Pliny speaks of the Christians meeting together on a stated 
day, before it was light, to ‘‘ sing a hymn to Christ as God.” Ter- 
tullian, in the third century, speaks of singing psalms as a part of 
the public worship of the church; and Origen, a little later, speaks 
of singing psalms and hymns to the Father in Christ, in melody, 
metre, and vocal concert. 

The first hymns of the Christian church, were doubtless princi- 
pally taken from that rich legacy of devotional poetry bequeathed 
to it by the Jewish; yet it is certain that uninspired produc- 
tions were used in the public services in the second century. 
Several of the fathers sought to edify their flocks, and to aid their 
devotions, by their compositions. In the west, Hilary of Poictiers 
presented his church with a collection of hymns, and the Milanese 
Christians, about the same period, were accustomed to assemble at 
night, to chaunt those composed by their bishop, Ambrose. Augnus- 
tine describes the effect produced upon him by the Milan psalmody : 
“The hymns and songs of the church moved my soul intensely ; 
the truth was distilled by them into my heart; the flame of piety 
was kindled, and my tears flowed for joy. This practice of singing 
had been of no long standing at Milan. It began about the year 


when Justin persecuted Ambrose. The pious people watched in 
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the church, prepared to die with their pastor. There my mother 
sustained an eminent part in watching and praying. Then hymns 
and psalms, after the manner of the east, were sung, with a view of 
preserving the people from weariness; and thence the custom has 
spread through Christian churches.” 

Many hymns were written by Prudentius, a soldier, poet, and 
Christian, in Spain, some of which were used by the Church of 
Rome, and have still a place in her breviaries. The Hymnus 
Epiphanie has been much and justly admired ; it was used at the 
matin service on Innocents’ Day, the subject being a congratulation 
of the innocents massacred by Herod : 


Salvete, flores martyrum, 
Tn lucis ipso lumine 

Quos sevus ensis messuit, 
Ceu turbo nascentes rosas. 
Vos prima Christi victima, 
Grex immolatorum tener, 
Aram sub ipsam simplices 
Palma et coronis luditis. 


Quid proficit tantum nefas? 
Quid crimen Herodem juvat? 
Unus tot inter funera 
Impune Christus tollitur. 


Inter coevi sanguinis 
Fluenta solus integer, 
Ferrum quod orbabat nurus 
Partus fefellit virginis. 


Qui natus es de Virgine 
Jesu, tibi sit gloria, 

Cum Patre, cumque Spiritu, 
In sempiterna secula. 


Hail, infant martyrs, new-born victims, hail! 
Hail, earliest flowrets of the Christian spring ! 

O’er whom, like rose-buds scattered by the gale, 
The cruel sword such havoc dared to fling. 


The Lord’s first votive offerings of blood, 

First tender lambs upon the altar laid, 
Around in fearless innocence they stood, 

And sported gaily with the murderous blade. 


Oh! what avail’d thee, Herod, this thy guilt, 
This load of crime that on thy conscience lies? 
The Lord alone, whose blood thou wouldst have spilt, 
Now mocks thy malice, and thy power defies. 


Yes! he alone survived, when all the ground 
Drank the red torrents of that carnage wild ; 
Though many a childless mother wailed around, 

The hand of murder spared the Virgin’s child ! 


O Jesu! Virgin-born! all praise to thee ! 

And to the Father, and the Holy Ghost ; 
One God eternal, ever honoured be, 

By saints on earth, and by the heavenly host. 
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It is a long step from the Latin poet of Spain to the first great 
hymnist of England—from the reign of Honorius to that of Anne— 
from Saragossa to Southampton—but the limits within which this 
article must be confined, oblige us to overlook the interval. And 
in reality, previous to the appearance of Dr. Watts, the hymnology 
of the church, especially in our own country, was singularly barren 
and defective. The miserable ditties of Sternhold and Hopkins 
were sung in the churches, and the equally bald and cipictiell ver- 
sions of the Psalms by Patrick and Rouse, were employed in the 
dissenting congregations. Rouse’s version was revised and amended 
under the direction of the Westminster Assembly, and Parliament 
authorised its Psalms to be used in public worship: in 1673, it was 
adopted by the Dissenters, under the sanction of Dr. Owen and 
others, who published an edition of it. How flat and prosaic do 
David’s strains become in the hands of Rouse, though the following 
is as good a specimen of his work, as any that cau ben selected :— 


“‘ Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill; 
For thou art with me, and thy rod 
And staff, me comfort still. 


“«« My flesh and heart doth faint and fail ; 
But God doth fail me never : 
For of my heart God is the strength, 
And portion for ever. 


“ Into thine hands I do commit 
My spirit, for thou art he, 
O thou, Jehovah, God of truth, 
That hath redeemed me.” 


The great Milton had tried his hand at the Psalms, but had failed 
—Bishop Kenn and Addison had written a few incomparable hymns 
—but not until Watts had attempted sacred song, were there any 
compositions adapted for congregational use. Then arose a master 
in Israel.* We know not what were the strains employed in the 
dissenting congregation at Southampton, when Watts was a mere 
boy ; but the offence they gave to his refined taste and critical ear, 
first suggested the idea of his attempting to produce something 
better. In rapid succession, far too rapid, perhaps, for his fame, 
hymn after hymn appeared, and gradually did they supplant the old 


* In a letter of Cowper, addressed to his friend Mr. Newton, and which 
Dr. Southey has given to the public in the fifteenth volume of the Life and 
Works of the poet, the following estimate of Dr. Watts occurs : 

“ Dr. Watts was, if I am in any degree a judge of verse, a man of true poetical 
ability ; careless, indeed, for the most part, and inattentive too often to those 
niceties which constitute elegance of expression, but frequently sublime in his 
conceptions, and masterly in his execution. Pope, I have heard, had placed 
him once in the Dunciad ; but on being advised to read before he judged him, 
was convinced that he deserved other treatment, and thrust somebody’s block- 
~ into the gap, whose name, consisting of a monosyllable, happened to fit 

. —p. 92. 
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rugged and inharmonious couplets, in the worship of the Noncon- 
formists. Not until the light of eternity shall be poured upon the 
‘now dark passages of human life, will the amount Saal be known, 
of which Watts has been the instrument. In the hands of God, his 
hymns have been the means of improving the religious experience, 
and increasing the spiritual enjoyments of his people—among the 
churches of the congregational order, at home and abroad, they form 
an outward and visible bond of union—and notwithstanding the host 
of labourers, who have since crowded into the field, which he may 
be said to have discovered, some of them of no mean note, the hymn- 
book of Watts, including his psalms and spiritual songs, as a devo- 
tional standard and a metrical ritual, has not been surpassed. 

High as we hold the merits of Watts, justly as we conceive him 
to deserve the title of the first and best of christian hymnists, we 
must confess that we have never yet seen the propriety of continuing 
his book in use, in the exact state he left it. It wants abridgment, 
for many of the psalms and hymns are obviously unfit to be sung, 
and consequently never are sung, except where the psalmody is left 
solely to the management of some intractable clerk ; it wants altera- 
tion also, for in not a few of those hymns that should be retained, 
there are many things repugnant to the sense of propriety, the purer 
taste, and the more enlightened orthodoxy of the day. We allude 
more particularly to defective views of the atonement—represen- 
tations of the divine nature as in a state of furious excitement against 
our race, and this tempest of passion being calmed down by the 
Saviour’s interposition—a notion which, if we credit our good name, 
as holding the faith delivered to the saints, we should not suffer for 
a moment longer to remain in any public manual of devotion. There 
are other alterations of a verbal character, such as the omission of 
offensive epithets, and the adoption, in some instances, of more ap- 
propriate rhymes, which would materially improve many of these 
fine compositions. But the question hitherto has been, who is com- 
petent to remedy the defects and remove the blemishes, which all 
who are able to judge confess and feel—it has been supposed to be a 
task too delicate and formidable for any mere earthly genius to 
execute—such appears to be the opinion of the late accomplished 
editor of the Eclectic, at least if the first article in the October num- 
ber of last year is rightly attributed to him. Such, we frankly 
avow, is not our judgment of the matter—we are not for taking 
Watts to pieces, and recasting him, for, generally speaking, the 
hymn is not worth preserving which requires such treatment—we 
are not for imitating the example of our American brethren, who 
have used the scalping knife with all the mercilessness of their 
neighbours in the back settlements—all we wish to see accomplished 
lies within the compass, we were going to say, of any man of ordi- 
nary pretensions to poetry and taste. In the article of the Eclectic 
referred to, John Wesley is condemned for the liberties he took 
with the hymns he transposed from Watts into his own collection— 
now these liberties are precisely the alterations which meet our views 
—and sincerely do we wish that a larger number had received revi- 
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sion from the same source. In that noble hymn, ‘‘ My God, the 
spring of all my joys,” how much better is it to read with Wesley, 
“ Run up with joy the shining way, 
To see and praise my Lord,” 


than to retain the fondling expressions of the original :— 
* To embrace my dearest Lord.” 


But it is high time to turn the attention of our readers to the 
Congregational Hymn Book, which has originated these remarks 
upon hymnology. 

Soon after Watts was introduced into the dissenting congregations, 
he became the privileged poet of the sanctuary, and he alone was 
permitted to tread its courts; but as the wants of the church in- 
creased, aie | to the extension of its borders, an impression was 
pretty generally entertained, that he enjoyed an undesirable mono- 

ly—a monopoly which he himself never expected, and would 
Love modestly refused. To meet, therefore, the demands of the 
revived spirit of religion, various collections of hymns have ap- 

ed, either embodying a selection from Watts, with the contri- 
Cations of other writers, or consisting entirely of new compositions. 
Of the latter class, Rippon’s Selection, Burder’s Supplement, 
Russel’s Supplement, and the New Baptist Selection, have gained 
the widest circulation. Among the designs entertained by the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, that of forming a 
su sTeasental collection was conceived at an early period of its 
existence, and a resolution, to carry it into effect, was passed at the 
annual meeting held in May, 1833. The task was confided to a 
committee of compilation, consisting of Mr. Josiah Conder, and 
several ministers, but that gifted gentleman was the chief collector 
and responsible editor. The result of his labours has been for some 
time in the hands of the public, and the introduction of it into many 
of our most influential congregations, with the sale of nearly thirty 
thousand copies, may be regarded as a substantial token of publie 
eM, 

he Congregational Hymn Book contains 620 hymns, 500 being 


devoted to the ay oo of public worship, and the remaining 120 
0 


being intended for domestic and private use. We wish that domestic 
psalmody was more cultivated than it is; the melody of sacred song 
would be greatly improved in the publie exercises of religion if it 
was more frequently introduced in its social engagements. Tertullian 
refers to the practice of private singing in the family, as a reason why 
Christians houhi marry among themselves, in order to perform the 
duty more harmoniously. To show the industry of the editor, the 
humerous streams of sanctified poetry and feeling he has visited, we 
subjoin below an analysis of the collection, the names of the authors 
from whom the hymns have been selected, with the number each has 
contributed.* 


* Dr. Watts, 4; Doddridge, 48 ; C. Wesley, 36; Wesley’s Collection, 15 ; 
Newton, 33; Cowper, 28; Toplady, or his Collection, 15; Mrs. Steele, 10; 
Bishop Kenn, 3; Mason, 2; Tate and Brady, 3; Moravian, 4; Madan, 3; 

422 
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A hymn is defined by Gregory, of Nyssa, to be a thanksgiving 
offered to God for the blessings we enjoy, tuvoc éoriv } émi roig 
brapyovew ipiv ayaboic dvarWepérn rp Oey ay and the prin- 
ciple by which the editor and his coadjutors have been guided in 
their selection, seems to have been to introduce as many ‘hymns of 
adoration and praise as possible. We do not go so far as to object, 
with some, to the use of compositions of a descriptive, sentimental, 
or didactic character ; but, assuredly, the great and primary object 
which we should have in view in praise, is to magnify the divine 
perfections, and to honour God for the out-pourings of his love and 
goodness. This is the character of the songs of heaven ; as, for in- 
stance, that of the seraphim, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
Hosts ;”—that of the multitude of the heavenly host, ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest ;”—and that of the elders before the throne, ‘ Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power.” In the 
present selection 112 hymns are of this specific character. 

There are many hymns of another cast, which we are glad to 
meet with in this selection, which shine as stars of the first magni- 
tude in the heaven of devotional poetry; we allude to such com- 
positions as ‘** Give to the winds thy fears ;” ‘ Behold a stranger at 
the door ;” ‘‘ Come, let us join our friends above ;” and particularly 
‘*¢ The God of Abraham praise.” Ina review of Keble’s Christian 
Year, sometime ago, in Blackwood’s Magazine, this hymn is pro- 
nounced to be one of the noblest odes in the language; the writer 
did not know that its author was one of the early methodist preachers, 
originally a shoe-maker. But why has Mr. Conder not given the 
whole of this almost inspired production? There are four or five 
verses omitted, all fine gold, not a particle of which should have 
been rejected. 

The hymns adapted to our missionary services, amounting to 
between fifty and sixty, which breathe a spirit of ardent love 
to the Saviour and to the souls he died to redeem—hymns which 
nobly express those high principles of duty by which the church 
should be governed in all its aggressive movements — hymns 
which set in beautiful array before us the pictures of a renovated 
world, drawn by the penaiies poets of past ages, is an interesting 
and important feature of the volume. Some of the psalms of Dr. 
Watts, as the 19th, 


‘ The heavens declare thy glory, Lord ;” 
the 72nd, 


and the 117th, 


“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun ;” 


“ From all that dwell below the skies,” 
refer to the prospects of the church, and to the final triumphs of the 





Hart, 4; Cennick, 6; Faucett, 6; Gregg, 3; Stennett, 3; Beddome, 4; 
Addison, 3; Oliver, 3; Logan, 2; Heginbotham,2; Hammond, 2; Heber, 
10; Montgomery, 73; Conder, 63; Mrs. Conder, 4; Kelly, 23 ; Bathurst, 
11; Lyte, 11; Wardlaw, 2; Morell, 2; March, 3; Bulmer, 3; Collyer, 35 
Noel, 2; Lord Glenelg, 2; Humphries, Gibbons, and Ryland, 2 each; single 
hymns by Milton, Sandys, and various writers, 36; anonymous, and from 
different collections, 124. 
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gospel over those systems of error, which are holding a vast portion 
of the human race in bondage, and, generally speaking, the couplets 
are worthy of their theme. They are, poh adapted to our 
missionary occasions, nor do we wish to see them ever falling into dis- 
use ; there is a fine glow of impassioned feeling, of yearning charity, 
and of entire unfearing confidence about them, which render them 

liarly fitted to be allied with our ‘ work of faith and labour of 
love 3 but though rare in quality, they are but few in number, and 
by no means adequately represent that grand scale of operations, 
which christian benevolence has put in motion in our day. This 
has been successfully attempted in the Congregational Hymn Book ; 
under the head of ‘‘ Christian Missions,” and ‘ Missionary Prayer 
Meetings,” there is a selection of hymns for the purpose, sufficiently 
numerous, and some of them of great vigour and beauty; the 
chief contributors being the accomplished editor, and cipuiiely Mr. 
Montgomery, who, both in poetry and prose, by voice and pen, has 
eloquently pleaded the cause of those who “ sitin darkness.” Mr. M.’s 
“ Let there be light ! thus spake the word ;” ‘‘ Fall down, ye nations, 
and adore ;” and ‘ Hail to the Lord’s anointed!” need not the re- 
commendation of our praise. 

We are truly grateful to Mr. Conder’s good sense and taste, that 
he has not been seduced by its popularity, at once extraordinary and 
undeserved, to inflict upon us as a denominational missionary hymn, 
the well-known farrago 


‘¢ O’er the gloomy hill of darkness, 
Look, my soul, be still, and gaze ; 
All the promises do travail 
With a glorious day of grace ; 
Blessed jubilee ! 
Let thy glorious morning dawn.” 


What a collection of images and of unmusical terminations in 
one verse; ‘‘ gloomy hills of darkness ;” ‘* promises travailing ;” 
“glorious day;” ‘“ blessed jubilee;” and * oy morning ;” 
enough in all conscience, without any additional fillip, to make the 
most apethetic soul, *‘ look, be still, and gaze.”” Then comes the adju- 
ration, bold and heroic, which it has often been our lot to hear sung 
and quoted, with no inconsiderable enthusiasm, and proportionate 
exercise of lung— 


** Fly about, thou mighty gospel, 
Win and conquer, never cease ! 
May thy lasting wide dominions 
Multiply, and still increase.” 


Yet this unpoetical jingle is a standing favourite, not only with the 
multitude, but with ‘‘ potent, grave, and reverend seignors,” although, 
as a metrical composition, it no more deserves the honour than the 
most doggrel ditty that boys and ballad-singers have ever chaunted 
through our streets. There have been many attempts to render this 
hymn, in some degree, ey that by the late Mr. Catterrill, 

e 


of Sheffield, is, perhaps, best ; but we are glad that Mr. Conder, 
though somewhat smitten with a passion for re-modelling and re- 
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amie, has not ventured upon the “ high endeavour,” of rescuing it 
from the oblivion which it merits. 

One difficult and very delicate part of Mr. Conder’s labours, was 
that of altering and abridging the compositions of others; a task 
which, whenever practicable, should be especially eschewed by all 
who have the fear of that stern censor, the public, before their eyes, 
but still one which, in many instances, is necessarily forced upon a 
conscientious editor. There are many hymns, which are admirably 
adapted to the uses of public worship, as to their general tenor and 
structure, which yet offend the ear occasionally by an obscure 
reference, an inelegant phrase, or an inaccurate rhythm. To re- 
move blemishes of this kind obviously falls within an editor’s legiti- 
mate province, and there are not a few hymns in this collection, 
which have been materially benefited by the critical ordeal through 
which they have been constrained to pass. We like such alterations 
as 

* Jesus, refuge of my soul,” 


instead of the old amatory style, 


« Jesus, lover of my soul.” 


and no injustice is here done to the author of the hymn, because 
no liberty is taken with the composition which at all affects the 
integrity of its character, and renders it less his own, 

But while we approve most cordially of many of Mr. Conder’s 
alterations, we feel that the license to alter, requires a very sound 
discretion and a correct taste in its exercise, lest, a licentious use 
should be made of the liberty allowed, and lest, in our endeavours 
to strengthen and to polish a lame or dim stanza, we should over- 
leap the mark, and only impair and obscure. Now we are free to 
confess, that liberally as we felt inclined to place at our friend’s 
disposal all necessary editorial implements, he has been somewhat 
too prodigal in their use for our notions—that wide as was the 
range, which we, in our confidence in his unquestionable skill and 
ability, allotted unto him, he has in some instances gone beyond its 
bounds ; in a few of the hymns of our fathers, he has nibbled, and 
spliced, and dovetailed, and taken out, and put in, where we, more 
timorous, or less fastidious, should have been content to say, ‘* Let 
it alone.” There are various considerations, which would have led 
us to tolerate even what we might feel to be an infirmity in a 
hymn, and only to have interfered under circumstances of imperious 
necessity, where there was some gross defect to be removed. Be it 
remembered, that it is with the property of others that we are 
dealing—the property of the respective writers, and of the public to 
whom it has Sede bequeathed ; and that, therefore, a strong case 
must be made out, before any interference of ours will be deemed 
justifiable. Even where there is a manifest necessity for alteration, 
in order to render a hymn capable of fulfilling its high destiny, that 
of being sung in the congregation, great care should be observed, 
that we neither add to, nor take away anything, but what is indis- 
pensably requisite. This is what literary justice seems to require, and 
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that higher code of morals, which tells us, ‘‘ to do unto others, as 
we would that they should do unto us.” 

For our own part, we should not feel inclined to touch a hymn 
which is really good, unless there is a plain and marked blot upon 
it; because, if for any considerable period the popular mind has 
been familiar with it, it is prepared to excuse trifling inaccuracies 
for auld acquaintance” sake. Besides, we think it a matter of no 
small importance, that nothing should be done, when it can be 
avoided, to weaken the hold which devotional poetry has obtained 
upon the memories of the people. Now every measure of change in 
a composition destroys some measure of its identity—it interferes 
with the association of ideas—it causes an old familiar face to come 
to usin ‘‘questionable guise”’—it makes us to stop and pause, in 
doubt as to whether these are really the strains we repeated in our 
youth, by our mother’s side, in the green fields, or in the well- 
remembered pew—the new words do not glide off the tongue so 
smartly, so imperceptibly, so naturally as the old ones—and though 
by all the known laws of versification and taste, we are compelled 
to own an improvement, we are conscious that it does not compen- 
sate us for the violence done to our thoughts and feelings. So 
powerful is the influence of association over us, that it is perfectly 
possible to become so enamoured of what is very tame and trite, 
providing it is not repulsive, as to object to its being supplanted by 
what is evidently of goodlier form and brighter colouring. This feel- 
ing is universal with reference to objects to which we have been 
long accustomed ; we do not thank the man for removing from our 
mae, the moss-grown, ivy-clad wall, even though a little awry, by 

e side of which we played in our childhood ; we find no adequate 
remuneration in his parapets and turrets, however gay with plaster 
and stueco—he has jarred the strings of thought and feeling within 
us, and if no plain necessity can be pleaded, we hold him guilty of 
assault and battery. 

Our meaning will be easily seen in these remarks; they are made 
notso much in reference to Mr. Conder, as to the smaller fry of 
hymn-book makers, who are continually intruding their tinkerings 
upon us, as improvements of the fine old songs of our fathers. 
Again, we say, that alterations as to incorrect rhythm and obscene 
or vulgar phraseology, we think, fall properly within the sphere of 
editorial duty; though we object decidedly to those sweeping 
changes, which so alter the character of the hymn, that even its 
composer would have some difficulty in recognising his own produc- 
tions. Instances of this kind are rare in the Congregational Hymn- 
Book. There is, however, one composition which is pretty gene~ 
rally endeared to the pious part of the community, which appears 
in almost an entirely new dress. We allude to the hymn beginning 


“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” 


which in the new version commences 
“ O thou great Jehovah leads us.” 


This hymn, though a very indifferent one, has long been a favourite 
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with the multitude, owing perhaps to its metre, and association with 
Old Testament history ; and we question, therefore, the prudence of 
Mr. Conder’s bold attempt to recast it, especially as there is nothing 
in it which particularly offends the ear. We would rather have had 
it retained, as in the original, or omitted altogether. The altera- 
ration of 

“ When I tread the verge of Jordan,” 
to 

“ When we come to Jordan’s river,” 


will not be accepted as an improvement. 

Forty-eight hymns of Doddridge’s have been given; a larger 
number than has perhaps been used by any previous compiler. 
Considerable alterations will be found in these, nor will it appear 
surprising that they should require it, when we recollect that they 
were posthumous publications, edited by that sensible but most 
unpoetical divine, Job Orton, and were never prepared by the 
writer for the public eye. Mr. Conder observes, in his preface, 
that they are “so strikingly defective in point of rhyme and poetical 
merit, that scarcely any of them have been adopted into the col- 
lections without some alteration.” But, though faulty compositions, 
they are so thoroughly embued with the spirit of piety, they so 
“shine in the beauty of holiness,” that they will ever be acceptable 
to the christian public, and we should have been sorry, upon this 
account, had not Doddridge been allowed to contribute largely to 
our denominational hymn-book. His well known and justly ad- 
mired sabbath hymn, 

“ Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows,” 


has been polished and revised by the Editor; but we suspect that 
it would have been more generally satisfactory, had it been allowed 
to retain its original dress. 

This article has already extended beyond its proper limits, but the 
importance and interest of the subject, its denominational character, 
we hope will be deemed by our readers a sufficient apology for its 
length. We give a perfectly honest opinion of the Congregetoath 
Hymn-book, when we say, that, though by no means a perfect per- 
formance, yet that it is the best collection of hymns we know, adapted 
to public and private worship. We offer, therefore, our sincere thanks 
to the Congregational Union for suggesting the work, and to Mr. 
Conder, under whose auspices it has been completed ; and it must 
be a source of congratulation to all the parties connected with it, to 
know, from its rapidly extending circulation, and general adoption 
in our sanctuaries, that their ‘‘ labour has not been in vain in the 
Lord.” If we have found occasion to differ from the Editor, we 
have done it with considerable hesitation, fully aware that his task 
has been one of no ordinary difficulty. By his enlightened taste 
and scrupulous delicacy leading him to attempt improvements in 
many of the hymns he has introduced, he has laid himself open to 
criticism, where many would have avoided it altogether, by passing 
current the crude conceptions and inelegant rhymes of others, as 
sound and pure coin. 
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We must not omit to state, that this volume is enriched with many 
original compositions from the pens of Mr. James Montgomery, Mr. 
Conder, and some other writers. We have not left ourselves room 
to specify several of those which we regard to be highly poetical and 
devotional ; but we should not do justice to our own convictions, 
were we not to declare, that Mr. Conder’s hymn to the Saviour (71), 


“ Thou art the Everlasting Word, 
The Father's only Son,” &c. 


deserves to be classed with the best evangelical hymns of which our 
language can boast. The value of these original hymns has been 
appreciated by several clergymen, who have applied for permission 
to use them in collections on which they are engaged, and which of 
course has been granted. This pleasing fact reminds us of the kind- 
ness of the Rev. Messrs. Bathurst and Lyte, clergymen of the 
Church of England, who permitted several of their original compo- 
sitions to be inserted in the Congregational Hymn-book, and ap- 
Peprately introduces the beautiful close of the preface to the volume 
fore us, referring to this harmony in praise. 


“ The Editor cannot close these prefatory remarks, without adverting to the 
pleasing demonstration which such a collection as this exhibits, of the essential 
and indestructible unity of the church of Christ, and of the unison of sentiment 
which, notwithstanding our unhappy ecclesiastical differences, characterizes the 
devotional creed of all denominations ‘ holding THE Ep.’ It has been said, 
that Ridley and Hooper, who quarrelled about vestments, agreed at the stake. 
We live in happier times, when Protestant Christians, who differ about more 
important matters, can still agree in their hymns of prayer and songs of praise. 
The productions of Bishops Kenn and Heber, of Wesley and Toplady, of Dod- 
dridge and Hart, Cowper and Newton, Fawcett and Beddome—Episcopal 
clergymen, Moravians, Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists,—all 
harmoniously combining in this metrical service,—prove, that ‘ by one Spirit we 
are all baptized into one body,’ and that there actually exists throughout that 
body, ‘a communion of saints.’ ” 


We hope that this attempt to benefit our congregations, will be 
met with corresponding feelings on their part, and that the spirit 
and the faculty of sacred song will be assiduously cultivated. It is 
surely not unworthy our attention, how we may legitimately render 
our public services more pleasing to the taste and delightful to the 
ear, always regarding the externals of devotion as but a means to an 
important end, that of ‘saving some.” It was the error of the 
Romish Church to rest in her Gregorian chaunts and _pealing 
litanies, as the sole end of religion: it has been, perhaps, the error 
of the nonconforming Protestants, to discard outward attrac- 
tiveness, even as a mean. The right path doubtless lies between 
the two extremes—media tutissimus ibis. We are far behind some 
of the reformed churches on the continent in our psalmody, in the 
number and variety of our hymns, in the richness and melody of our 
tunes, and we suppose that this is partly owing to our being cha- 
racteristically a prosaic and unmusical people. The German hymn- 
ology is said to possess upwards of eighty thousand compositions, 
whereas our largest estimate does not amount to a tenth of that 
number. In Switzerland, meetings for the special purpose of praise 
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are commonly held; and schools where the science of song is 
taught, are opened, and well attended. It is not too late for us to 
amend : the good that may result from an improved psalmody, is a 
sufficient reason why we should bestir ourselves. The Jesuit, Con- 
zenius, used to complain that more souls were wrested from the 
Romish church by means of Luther’s hymns, than by all his other 
writings. 

But suitable words and delightful melodies, important subsidi- 
aries as they are in devotional exercises, form but a vain oblation, 
unless the spirit of praise is imbibed—unless the audible harmony 
of the lip is associated with the silent, yet sweeter music of a rightly 
disposed mind. In both public and private worship, the “ heart 
of flesh” should be sought—an enlightened mind, a tender con- 
science, and a morally awakened soul ; then in religious duty there 
will be something more than all the machinery of the outward man 
in action; there will be movements within in accordance with the 
words we utter and the sentiments we express; and this will render 
praise what it ought to be, a channel of communication between the 
worshipper and God; ‘a ladder set upon the earth, the top of it 
reaching to heaven,” by means of which the thoughts and affections 
of the individual mind, like ascending angels, will rise up to the 
source and centre of all true blessedness. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
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k.t.. Toupra. 1835. 1 Tim. i. 15. pp. 360. 


Tue question of church-government has begun to be agitated in 
those regions in which the religion of Christ was first propagated. 
In consequence of the circulation of the New Testament in Modern 
Greek; the exhibition of the genuine simplicity of apostolic 
worship, on the part of some English, and, upon a more extended 
scale, on the part of the American missionaries who are located in 
different parts of the Levant; and the replies which they have 
given to inquiries which have been put to them, not only by the 
laity, but also by ecclesiastics, numbers have been led to doubt the 
validity of many of the institutions which have been held sacred for 
ages: and bringing them to the test of Scripture, find that they 
cannot be supported by any evidence derivable from that quarter. 
Of these institutions the triple order of ministers has been most 
warmly discussed ; and so great has the danger been viewed, that 
was to be apprehended from the undisturbed prosecution of the 
inquiry, that the defence of the established order of things has been 
devolved upon Constantine, a presbyter of distinguished talents, to 
whose eloquent oration at the funeral of the late Greek Patriarch, 
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it was once our privilege to listen. In the work, the title of which 
we have _ above, this zealous ecclesiastic attempts to prove 
the apostolic origin of the three orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Deacons, especially that of the episcopate. The authorities to 
which he appeals are not only the Greek Fathers, but also Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Jerome, and Augustine. He is obliged, however, 
to confess, as Jerome and others did many centuries ago, that in 
the N.T. the words xpeofvrepoc and éicxoro¢g are used promis- 
cuously ; but he, nevertheless, endeavours to concentrate all his 
forces against those whom he terms the Presbyterians, when treating 
of Acts xiv. 23; xx. 17, 28; James v.14. He is particularly 
anxious to establish the apostolical canons and constitutions in 
opposition to the xperica’, by whom he means those who have dared 
to call in question their genuineness and authority ; but condescends 
to derive support to his views from the practice of different churches 
—not excepting the Lutheran and English. 

Adverting to the doctrine held by those whom he opposes, he 
writes thus: “It is an exotic plant: it comes originally from 
Luther, who, together with Calvin and Zwinglins, in their attempts 
to precipitate the tyrants of the Vatican, went too far, and too 
hastily rejected ceremonial usages, doctrines, and mysteries. From 
these have grown up all the multifarious heresies to be found in 
different parts of Europe, like the fable of the accoutred warriors 
that sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown in the ground. Of these 
heretics, those who oy te furthest in their hatred of bishops are 
the Presbyterians, of whom the xa@apoi, Puritans, and avefaprnrot, 
Independents, are subordinate sects. They were all violently 
_ to the papacy; terrible wars were the result; and they 
imbrued their Am in the blood of Charles I.; 6 dmuoPdpo¢ Bac- 
Aevcrovoc KpopBedoc iriipxe tpecPurepravic” ! 

We have no doubt that a reply to Constanstine is preparing, and 
shall not fail to notice it, if it should happen to come in our way. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 





The Christian's Prospect beyond the Grave : a Sermon preached at Maldon, on 
Lord’s Day Evening, August 6, 1837, occasioned by the lamented Death of 
Mr. John May. By Robert Burls. Maldon: P. H. Youngman. London : 
Jackson and Walford. 8v0. 


Tuts very judicious, appropriate discourse, was delivered on occasion of the 

of that venerable and most excellent man, Mr. John May, so well 
known and so universally respected, not only in the county of Essex, but 
generally throughout the eastern parts of the kingdom. The christian worth 
of that good man was of a high order. He was indeed a good man. It would 
not be inappropriate to call him, in his station and order, a great man; for he 
had  geme of greatness in his mind and character. His course was not 
eventful, and he did not come into general, conspicuous observation; and 
there are not, therefore, it is likely, materials for any extended biography ; but 
his numerous private friends will, no doubt, rejoice to possess themselves of 
the plessing memorials of his last days, and of the great honour paid to his 
worth, at his decease and burial, by the whole town and neighbourhood in 
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which he lived and died, furnished in this funeral discourse by his very worth 
pastor, than whom no minister was ever more favoured in a faithful friend, 
nor was fidelity and kindness in that relation ever more appreciated by any 
minister, than in the close and affectionate union of Mr. Burls and Mr. May, 
Those instances are worthy of record and applause, in which sacred relations 
are sweetened and endeared by the constancy of a wise and holy friendship. 
Pp. 27, 28, Mr. Burls remarks, ‘“* Many may be disposed to ask, In what 
manner did he close his days? How did he die? The Scriptures direct toa 
previous inquiry, and draw a corresponding conclusion : ‘ Mark the me man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.’ Whether there be 
sensible enjoyment or not, death to such is safe and gainful. Our departed 
friend having lived to God, resigned himself, when laid aside in his last illness, 
to his holy will; and exercising faith, patience, hope, and prayer, he left this 
world. On saying to him, in his great weakness, ‘ We can now do nothing 
for you but commend you to God, who is able to do above what we can ask or 
think,’ he replied, in his own way of speaking, ‘I desire to be in his hands, 
in health pon sickness, in life and death, in time and eternity.’ This was the 
prevailing state of his mind: and after being reduced, through age and sickness, 
to the extreme degree of animation, being present in his room, I saw him 
calmly and easily breathe his last. He was born November the 29th, 1760; 
and under the same roof which sheltered him at his birth, he died, July the 
28th, 1837, in the 77th year of his age. His personal religion it is now 
a to retlect upon. Called to a knowledge and love of the truth in early 
ife, he early made a voluntary public profession; an example worthy of 
universal imitation. He was admitted into this church of Christ, October the 
1st, 1783, now nearly fifty-four years ago, when that good man, the Rev, S. 
Wilmshurst, was pastor. He was chosen to the office of deacon in the year 
1800, when this congregation enjoyed the valued ministry of the Rev. S. Foster: 
and his manner of living ye know,” 

If we were to express our view of the character of this excellent person, we 
should say, that in him a mild, calm wisdom was rendered fervent and active 
by a holy zeal. It did so not much seem that wisdom guided his fervour, as 
that fervour came in to warm and impregnate his wisdom, which was the first 
element of his mind. Hence his course was so uniform; he was always so 
self. possessed ; he was so rarely mistaken ; he was so blameless. 

As the deacon of a christian church, he was a model. Full of kindness and 
respeet to his pastor, watching for the peace of the church, assiduous in all the 
duties of his office, beloved by all, and possessing the confidence of all. Liberal 
according to his ability, kind to the poor, firm and kind in every duty, “he 
used the office of a deacon well, and purchased to himself a good degree.” 

His eminence in the duties of a citizen was equally or more remarkable. 
Firm and ardent in his well-grounded attachment to religious and civil liberty, 
he aeted with vigour, and even prominence, in many contested elections in the 
borough of which he was a burgess; yet his conduct amid these trying scenes 
brought no reproach on his character and profession. There were no ebul- 
litions of temper, no participation in mean and base proceedings, nor even any 
apparent loss of composure and spirituality. Thus he commanded, as @ 
Christian, the respect of the worldly-minded ; and, as a politician, that of even 
the most opposed to him in opinion and party. He had rare temper and 
firmness of mind, certainly, but the observer of his conduct in these affairs, far 
from concluding that a christian gentleman ought not to engage in politics, 
would, on the contrary, deem such Christians as he, the best qualifi of all 
men for those difficult but necessary duties. He had his reward. He enjoyed, 
living and dying, the respect of all men, not least, that of his 5 eae He 
_ witnessed the triumph of his principles. He lived to take his place as an al- 
derman in the corporation of his native town, and to decline the honours of its 
chief magistracy. Oh that dissenting gentlemen of character, property, and worth 
would follow, in public duties, the example of good Mr. May! 
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Three Lectures on the Polity and History of the Hebrews. By the Rev. John 
Hoppus, M.A. 12mo. Sunday School Union. pp. 190. 


Turse Lectures were delivered at the request of the members of the Sunday 
School Union Library and Reading-room, and are published for the benefit of 
their Institution. They contain an admirable compendious view of the religion, 
lity, and history of the Jews, from the time of Moses to the Advent of the 
essiah: and would form an excellent text-book for more elaborate discourses 
to a public audience, or more enlarged investigations to the private student. 
We wish these Lectures an extensive circulation, and the Institution before 
which they were delivered an increased measure of encouragement and support. 





Temper Sweetened, essential to personal and domestic Happiness. By John 
Thornton. 18mo. London. 1836. 

Tue subject of this volume was suggested to Mr. Thornton by a christian 

friend, and who, convinced that ‘‘ temper is every thing,” has given the work an 

extensive circulation. 

The profits of the book are to be devoted towards the erection of a new 
chapel at Billericay, for the use of the author and his congregation. The pur- 
chaser and reader of this little work will both “ get good and do good;” will 
combine personal improvement with public usefulness. He can scarcely rise 
from its perusal, without finding his temper already improving, and feeling de- 
termined to attempt its further improvement, till, if it be a bad one, it shall 
be made good, or if good, shall become better. We feel pleasure in recommend- 
ing both the book and its subject to our numerous readers, assured that, in so 
doing, we are promoting the cause of “ personal, domestic,” and public hap- 
piness. 





Thoughts on Religious Subjects. 12mo. Longman. 1837. 
Turse “ Thoughts” indicate a reflecting mind; but they are not characterized 
by much originality or point. The author isa good Christian, but neither a very 
sound divine, nor a very charitable man. What was his object in publishing 
his fifty random thoughts, we cannot conjecture: what will be the fate of his 
book, it is easy to predict. 
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The Primitive Doctrine of Justification investigated : relatively to the several 
definitions of the Church of Rome and the Church of England ; and with a 
special reference to the Opinions of the late Mr. Knox. as published in his 

ains, By George Stanley Faber, B.D. 8vo. Seeley and Co. 

Anti-Mammon: or an Exposure of the unscriptural Statements of “ Mam- 
mon,” with a statement of the true Doctrine, as maintained by sound Divines, 
and derived from Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Francis Ellaby, M.A. and 
the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, M.A. Third edition, crown 8vo. Nisbet and Co. 

The Hebrew Wife: or the Law of Marriage examined in relation to the Law- 
fulness of Polygamy, and to the extent of the Law of Incest. By S.G. Dwight. 
With an introductory recommendation by Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 12mo. Glas- 
gow: Gallie. 
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a Series. 37 Engravings, handsomely bound. London: Fisher, Son, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


DEPARTURE OF THE REV. TIMOTHY ATKINSON, LATE OF HOUNSLOW, 
FOR QUEBEC. 


Mr. Atkinson and family embarked on Saturday, October 7th, in the 
“ Westminster,” New York Packet, on his way to the important city of 
Quebec, to commence a faithful, evangelical ministry among its thirty thousand 
inhabitants. He will find there a small, but faithful band of Congregational 
Christians prepared to hail his arrival, and to lay the foundation of a church 
which, it is hoped, will grow into a numerous, influential body. The time is 
ropitious, and many circumstances favour the effort. On Tuesday, the 3d of 
ber, a solemn valedictory service, to testify Christian affection to our 
devoted brother, and lively interest in his holy enterprise, and to implore the 
divine blessing, was held in Tacket Street, Meeting House, Ipswich, where 
Mr. Atkinson’s father had been for many years the faithful and beloved pastor. 
So that on this solemn occasion, Mr. A. found himself amidst the scenes of his 
outh, and surrounded by his own and his father’s friends. The Rev. W. 
prigg, M.A., Baptist minister, Ipswich, commenced the devotions ; Mr. Atkin- 
son then explained, in a very simple and touching, but at the same time firm 
and manly way, his views and purposes in undertaking his mission. The Rev. 
W. Ward, of Stowmarket, offered up a most appropriate designation prayer ; 
the Rev. A. Wells combined in one address an account of the Colonial Mission 
Society, in whose service Mr. Atkinson was going forth, and of his particular 
mission, with some fraternal counsels and encouragements. This latter service 
had been undertaken by the Rev. Dr. Morison, of London, but to the regret 
and disappointment of all, a sudden attack of illness prevented Dr. M. from 
fulfilling his engagement. The Rev. W. Notcutt, minister of Tacket Street, 
concluded with solemn prayer. The Rev. Messrs. Whitby and Harris, also 
took part in the service. 


THE LABOURS AND PROSPECTS OF THE COLONIAL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


The Committee of the Colonial Mission, with much gratitude and encourage- 
ment, rejoice that God has enabled them to send forth two able, devoted minis- 
ters, Messrs. Roaf and Atkinson, this autumn, to the important cities of Torento 
and Quebec; thus not only increasing the number of gospel ministers among 
their numerous populations, but opening the way for.further and more extensive 
operations. The following extracts from the communications of that invaluable 
agent of the Society, the Rev. H. Wilkes, of Montreal, will serve to show the 
destitution and anxiety of the people in Canada, and the duty of the committee 
to act with the utmost promptitude and energy. Under date of the 4th of 
August 1837, Mr. Wilkes writes, “ Delay in supplying them, much discou 
the people. It is now nearly twelve months since I led the people at Guelph, to 
expect a minister. ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” The New Glasgow 
people are becoming very impatient indeed. They are still destitute. O bre- 
thren, let there be no delay in sending us men! I had hoped New Glasgow 
would have had a labourer this spring. Should there be much longer delay, it 
is to be feared that the field will be injured by disunion. Darlington, between 
Cobourg and Toronto, ought to have a labourer this autumn without fail, 
besides Toronto and Quebec. Applications to visit different quarters multiply. 

Ou may expect a series of new claims, some of them exceedingly urgent, ere 


_ Mr. Wilkes makes application, with similar urgency, for a minister to be sent 
immediately to the town of Cornwall; so that there are four most important 
stations, Guelph, New Glasgow, Darlington, and Cornwall, to which labourers 
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ought to be sent at once. At two of them, Guelph and New Glasgow, the 

ple have been for months expecting in vain the fulfilment of promises made to 
them by Mr. Wilkes, in the name of the Colonial Committee, who in their turn are 
looking to the support of British Christians. But the Committee want men. There 
are noble openings for usefulness in the four rising towns, with their surround- 
ing districts, mentioned above, for young ministers of vigour, talent, and de- 
votedness. May God move the hearts of such men to devote themselves to this 
work! Nor have the Committee shrunk from incurring pecuniary obligations, 
already heavy, and which must be still further increased, if the work is to 
be proceeded with, in a just confidence that their Christian brethren will sustain 
them with wonted and ready liberality. There are already twelve faithful 
servants of Christ gone forth, or actually in the field of labour, who, though not 
deriving their entire support from this Society, yet cannot retain their stations, 
and proceed with their labours, without a measure of aid from it, apportioned 
according to their several exigencies. The necessarily vag charges connected 
with sending out several valuable agents and their families, have exhausted the 
funds hitherto obtained ; and it is believed that not less than a thousand pounds 
will be required to meet the obligations of the Society, before its next annual 
meeting. 

To show the necessity of the efforts now making Ly the Colonial Society, to 
send missionaries to our emigrant countrymen, the following passages, selected 
from long letters, all to the same purport, will not be without their value and 
force. Of one district our correspondent writes, “‘ It would appear that there 
is complete deadness in regard to the concerns of the soul, among nearly the 
whole population. No week evening meetings whatever. I was informed by 
one, who had known the population of the country around, thirty-five years ago, 
that there was a most marked deterioration. The young people had been left to 
a great extent without instruction in the things of God, and they had grown up 
ignorant, profane, drunken, licentious. There is too much palpable evidence of 
the truth of these statements. It is a melancholy spectacle. Fine lands and 
farms in many instances, if not neglected, most wretchedly worked, and the 
— of dissipation made visible in dilapidated houses, barns, and fences. 

ut then, their souls, immortal, accountable, capable of incalculable enlarge- 
ment and enjoyment, or of enduring untold miseries for ever, are unenlightened 
and in imminent danger of perishing. The evil spreads, families arise with 
heads thus debased, and who can calculate the ultimate amount of ruin ?” 

In one station, Mr. Wilkes arrived on the Saturday evening, when “ it was 
too late to attempt any thing, but early next morning notices were sent round 
the country for a mile or two; and at eleven o’clock, I had a school house, in 
which there had been no sermon for a long time, quite crowded. Some stood, 
others sat on planks brought in for the occasion; others stood at the door. 
About seventy persons were assembled. I had to lead the singing myself. They 
listened with deep attention, and - mane interest, to as full and simple an 
announcement of the ‘ glad tidings of great joy unto all people,’ as I could give 
them in three quarters of an hour. If tears are an evidence of feeling, such was 
not wanting. The day was lovely, the people were well attired, and well 
behaved. They listened with feeling, and altogether I was cheered, and disposed 
* to thank God and take courage.’ May the seed sown on that occasion not be 
lost. Brethren, pray for us!” ‘In the evening I went,” he continues, “ to 
another place, according to appointment. The room was excessively crowded. 
Between eighty and a hundred heard, though all of them could not see the 
preacher. The attention was, if possible, still more rivetted here, than in the 
morning, and the feeling deeper. I preached on the new birth. It was a 
solemn and affecting season. Several were in tears. On leaving the house, @ 
poor man, whom I detected by his dialect to be an Englishman, seized me by 
the hand in passing, and said, farewell, we shall meet again, I know where. 
His heart seemed full. Retiring for half an hour to a house in the neighbour- 
hood, I found two intelligent, respectable, and I hope decidedly pious Indepen- 
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dents. I mentioned to them my intention of going into the interior in the 
course of the autumn, and that, on some week evening, I hoped to preach at a 
place nearly twenty miles from them. They begged as a favour, that 1 would 
write them word by post what evening I should be there, as they would ride 
over to enjoy the we One of them said,‘ Ah Sir, where there is a 
famine of the bread of life, we are willing to go far to obtain a little of it.’” 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HAMILTON, UPPER CANADA. 


The Rev. David Dyer, who was ordained as a Missionary to Upper Canada, 
under the auspices of the London Missionary Society, at Wandsworth, June, 
1835, has succeeded in collecting a Congregational church at the important 
town of Hamilton, in that province, who have erected a neat and commodious 
chapel, in Hughson Street ; as the sphere of his ministerial labours. 

is edifice was opened for public worship on Lord’s day, June 18, 1837, 
when Mr. Dyer, preached in the morning, (in the absence of the Rev. Henry 
Wilkes, of Montreal, who was expected) from 1 Sam. vii.12. In the afternoon 
and evening, the Rev. Adam Lille, of Brentford, preached from 1 Cor. i. 22— 
24. and Zech. iv. 6—9. The progress of this congregation in the short period 
that has elapsed since its formation, has been highly gratifying. The Editor of 
the Hamilton Express, referring to this event, says, “ Every day gives proof of 
the growing intelligence of the age, and we anticipate the day, when the volun- 
tary principle will be “ the dominant principle in this province.” 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 


Our Irish brethren, though widely scattered over their interesting country, 
maintain the district associations of their Union with a zeal and perseverance, 
which is quite exemplary to our brethren in this more favoured land. Without 
the facilities of intercourse or the excitement of numbers which we possess, they 
appear, from the following accounts, to attend their little meetings, at a sacrifice 
of time and money, which the members of many English associations, who have 
not to journey a tenth part of the distance, would do well to emulate. 

The annual meeting of the ministers and delegates of the Congregational 
churches in the southern Association, was held in Cork, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 4th and 5th of October. 

On Thursday, a public meeting was held in Georges Street Chapel; G. Bruce, 
Esq., in the chair; when the following resolutions, expressive of the nature 
and objects of this Association, were passed. 

1st. That Leing convinced of the scriptural character and divine authority 
of the principles upon which Congregational churches are constituted, and 
having the sanction of a lengthened experience to prove their efficacy in pre- 
serving Christianity in its purity, we deem it our duty to employ our exertions 
and gem for their maintenance and diffusion. 

. That the advantages already derived from the Association of the pastors 
and members of our churches, convince us that it is our sacred duty to seek the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, by endeavouring to strengthen the 
bonds which now happily bind us to each other. 

3d. That we earnestly recommend to the ministers and brethren connected 
with this Association, more devoted efforts for the increase of the church of 
Christ in this land; and more fervent prayer for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon our labours, and the cultivation of unfeigned love to the followers of 
the Redeemer of every denomination. 

In the evening, a sermon was preached by the Rev. W. H. Cooper, of Dublin. 

discourse was eminently calculated to animate Christians to the discharge 
of their duties in the present circumstances of the church of Christ. These meet- 
ings have served to show, that the independence of particular churches is per- 
fectly consistent with the maintenance of brotherly love, and the exhibition of 

pleasing spectacle of brethren dwelling together in unity. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 11 and 12, the annual mectings of the 
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North West Congregational Association were held in the Independent Chapel, 
Bridge-street, Londonderry. There were present the Rev. Messrs. Shepperd, of 
Sligo; Jordan, Irish Missionary, county Sligo; Shaw, Donegal; White, Nn. 
Limavady ; Potter, Coleraine ; and Radcliffe, of this city. The mornings of both 
days were serenees to meetings for prayer, with a special reference to the 
prosperity of the churches in the connexion, and the general diffusion of the Gos- 
pel; thanksgiving to God for the seasonable weather so kindly granted for the 
gathering in the fruits of the earth, was also embraced in the object of these 
seasons of devotion. In the evening of Thursday, the Rev. Thos. Jordan, Irish 
Missionary, preached an excellent sermon on the Gospel being the only remedy 
for the moral miseries of Ireland, grounded on St. Paul’s epistle to Titus, ii. 11, 
13. The several meetings were numerously attended and deeply interesting, 
They appeared to be felt by all to be times of refreshing from the presence of 
the a. 


THE BAPTISMAL REGISTERS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


The Editor earnestly invites the special attention of the Pastors and Deacons 
of those Congregational churches, which have not sent in their Registers, to the 
following resolution of the Congregational Board; and to beg them to con- 
sider, that if they neglect the opportunity which her Majesty’s Government has 
so liberally afforded them of legalizing their Registers, they may inflict incalcu- 
lable injury upon the children who have received baptism at their hands, and 
expose themselves to reproaches and regrets when both will be unavailable. 

*¢ At the Monthly Meeting of the Congregational Board of Ministers in and 
about London, Oct. 10th, 1837—It was resolved unanimously,—‘ That this 
Board have reason to fear that many of their brethren, and others, holding 
registers of births or burials, have not yet forwarded them to the care of the 
Registration Commission; and that they earnestly recommend an immediate 
compliance with the application of the Commissioners ; because, otherwise, they 
will not be able to secure for their registers a legal recognition ; the registers, if 
not me pers will, in the end, be lost; and, however the subject may now be 
treated with indifference, when the wise and excellent arrangements proposed 
by the government shall be duly appreciated, a heavy reproach will rest on those 
who, having possession of these documents, did not avail themselves of the 
opportunity to obtain for them a safe depository and a public and legal acknow- 
ledgment, 

‘Tuomas Woop, Chairman.’” 

It is due to the Commissioners to state, that they kindly offer every facility 
towards accomplishing the object. Where any difficulty exists they invite to a 
correspondence. Copies are allowed to be taken, extraneous matter is allowed 
to be separated ; and even afterwards, the original document will be easily 
accessible to the public. 


METROPOLITAN MONTHLY LECTURE. 


The Monthly Lecture of the Congregational Ministers was delivered at Bar- 
bican Chapel on Tuesday evening, October 10th, by the Rev. R. Ainslie, On 
British Idolatry in India. This important topic was discussed in an able and 
impressive manner by Mr. Ainslie, who, we are happy to find, has consented to 
the publication of a verbatim report of his valuable lecture in a form which will 
permit its general circulation.* 

NEW CONGREGATIONAL ACADEMY FOR THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Tt has been long known to some of our readers, that by the pious munificence 
of two christian ladies at Birmingham, their esteemed pastor, the Rev. Timothy 


East, was empowered to make arrangements for the establishment of a college 
in the neighbourhood of that town, for the education of pious young men | for 





* Harding’s Pastoral Fcho, No. 12, price 3d. 
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the work of the ministry, to supply the want of congregational ministers, parti- 
cularly in the midland counties, and also for foreign service. 

We are happy to learn that this enlightened measure is soon to be carried 
into execution. The munificent donors are about to vacate their residence at 
Spring Hill, that the academical family may be collected during the course of 
the ensuing year. Tutors are appointed—the Rev. S. Watts, of Beaconsfield, and 
the Rev. M. Barber, of Uxbridge, who are consilered eminently fitted for the 
duties of their office, and a valuable theological library, which Mr. East has 
been collecting for several years, is ready to be deposited in this new school of 
the prophets. Most earnestly do we desire that the pious intentions of its 
founders may be fully realized. 


WEST OF ENGLAND CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DAUGHTERS OF MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES. 


We are happy to insert the following letter, and the statement which accom- 
bong it, containing, as they do, the plan of an establishment that many have 

ng felt to be a desideratum amongst our benevolent and useful institutions. It 
gives us sincere pleasure to hear, that it will commence under the most favour- 
able auspices, and we trust that so wise a measure will receive the support of 
our brethren, and prosper under the blessing of Heaven, 


Lo the Editor of the Congregational Magazine. 


Bristol, 1st October, 1837. 

Dear Sir,—The following statement contains the germ of an institution now 
forming at Bristol, somewhat on the plan of our Congregational School at Sil- 
coates, Yorkshire, and having for its object the Education of the Daughters of 
Dissenting Missionaries and Ministers. 

The individuals who are to undertake the superintendence of the domestic and 
educational departments of this new and interesting Seminary, are most fully 
qualified for the task, and enter upon their work with the most benevolent intent, 
having offered their services, and the use of their house and furniture, for the 
first year, without any remuneration. 

The Pupils will enjoy the advantage of oversight on the part of Ministers and 
of several Christian Females in Bristol, and at stated periods will be examined, 
as to their progress in religious and educational attainments. 

The great advantage which our Brethren will derive from this Institution, will 
be the uttainment for their Davcuters, of an Education of a superior order, in- 
eluding French, Drawing, Music, aND EVERY THING REQUISITE FOR TUITION, 
at less than one half the usual terms, and under the most favourable religious 
auspices. 

As it is intended to commence with only twelve children, it is desirable that 

ies wishing admittance for a child, should apply to us by letter, post paid, 
fore the 15th of the coming month. 
We are, dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 
Tuomas Haynes, 
Henry Isaac Roper. 


Statement.—Among the religious and benevolent institutions with which our 
country abounds, there is no school for the daughters of Dissenting Ministers and 
Missionaries, whose limited incomes and numerous engagements, in many cases 
render it impossible for them to secure for them a suitable education. 

It is proposed immediately to establish a school in Bristol, in which the 
Daughters of Dissenting Ministers of the Congregational order, and of Mis- 
sionaries connected with the London Missionary Society, may receive an Edu- 
cation, with a view to fitting them, according to their respective capacities, for 

important employment of Tuition in their Parents? families—in other respect- 
able families, or at Missionary Stations, as Divine Providence may direct. 

That in such school the children shall enjoy the comforts of home, and at a 
Suitable age pay some attention to domestic concerns. 

5 B2 
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That Education, Clothing, and every expense, except Doctors’ bills, postage 
of letters, and carriage of parcels, be included in twenty guineas per annum. 
The School will commence on the 10th of November, being the half-quarter. 


AUTUMNAL MEETING OF THE SURREY MISSION. 


On Tuesday, October 17, 1837, the Autumnal Meeting of this Society was 
held at the Rev. R. Connebee’s chapel, Dorking. The Rev. J. Churchill com- 
menced the morning service with reading and prayer; the Rev. T. Jackson 

reached from Isa. xxxii. 15; and the Rev. T. é Smith concluded with prayer. 
n the evening, the Rev. J. E. Richards preached from 1 Cor. iii. 6; and the 
devotional exercises were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Percy and Connebee. 

Five Missionaries are wholly employed in the county, and the reports of their 
labours are highly encouraging ; the income of the iety is, however, by no 
means adequate to its expenditure, which has recently been increased by the 
employment of an additional Missionary. This subject engaged the attention of 
the Committee in the afternoon, when it was resolved that an application should 
be made to all the churches connected with the Institution, requesting collections 
once in two or three years: several Ministers present signified their concurrence, 
and it is hoped that the proposal will be generally adopted, as necessary, not 
for the continuance of the present number of Missionaries only, but for their 
increase, in order to meet the urgent claims of many villages, still destitute of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 
Mr. J. Hickson, Wandsworth ; and the Secretaries, the Rev. J. E. Richards, 
Wandsworth; E. Miller, Clapham; W. Crowe, Kingston ; also, by the Rev. 
T. Jackson, Stockwell. 


SOUTH DEVON ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the South Devon Congregational Union was held on 
Thursday and Friday, the 20th and 2ist of July, 1837, at Newton. The 
Association Sermon was preached by the Rev. George Smith, of Plymouth, from 
2 Cor. ii. 14, “* Now thanks be unto God which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge by us in every # sovnll 
The Rev. W. Rooker, of Tavistock, and the Rev. W. Tarbotton, of Totness, 
conducted the devotional exercises. At the meeting for business, encouraging 
reports were made of the spread of evangelical nonconformity in this division of 
the county, where three home missionaries are now employed by the Asso- 
ciation. 

TORPOINT CHAPEL RE-OPENED. 


On Friday, the 9th of June, 1837, the Independent chapel, Torpoint, Corn- 
wall, was re-opened for divine worship, after having been considerably enlarged 
by the erection of a gallery, a vestry, and school-room. The Scriptures were 
read, and prayer offered, by the Rev. E. Corbishley, of Appledore. The Rev. 
George Smith, of Plymouth, preached from Habakkuk iii. 4. On the following 
Lord’s Day, sermons were preached by the Rev. S. Nicholson, of Plymouth, 
and the Rev. W. Hurndall, of Devonport. The congregation on each occasion 
was numerous, and the collection liberal. 


PROVIDENCE CHAPEL, OVENDEN, NEAR HALIFAX. 


On the First Sabbath in August last, the Rev. Edward Leighton, late of 
Wigton, Cumberland, entered upon the charge of the newly-formed church at 
Ovenden, near Halifax, Yorkshire. 

The Church at Ovenden originated with a number of individuals connected 
with the Square and Sion Chapels, Halifax, but who, residing in Ovenden and 
its neighbourhood, had, for some time past, been impre: with the duty of 
providing religious instruction for its rapidly increasing population. It was 
their earnest prayer to the Great Head of the Church, that he would open @ 
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way in his providence for the erection of a house for his worship. This, thro’ 
the divine blessing, has been effected, and the foundation was laid on the 16th 
February, 1836, by Mr. John Wilson, a liberal friend of the cause, assisted by 
the Rev. J. Pridie, and the Rev. A. Ewing, of Halifax, the pastors of the 
t churches ; and it was opened for divine worship on the 24th of March, 
1837, when the Rev. R.W. Hamilton and the Rev. J. Ely, of Leeds, and the 
Rev. J. Glyde, of Bradford, officiated on the occasion. On the following 
Sabbath, sermons were preached by the Rev. Mr. Acworth, Theological Tutor of 
the Baptist College, Bradford; and the Rev. Messrs. Pridie and Ewing, of 
Halifax; and, on the Monday following, by the Rev. Mr. Whitewood, 
Baptist Minister of Halifax. The friends at Halifax not only liberally sub- 
scribed toward the erection of the chapel, but kindly permitted a collection 
in each of their chapels, so that the whole of the collections, on the occasion of 
the opening, were nearly £180. The cost of the erection has been upwards of 
£1800. Subscriptions have been raised nearly to the amount of £800, 
which, with the collections at the opening, will leave a debt of about 
£850. The prospect of success is highly encouraging ; yet the debt will press 
heavily upon the infant cause. Should this case meet the eye of any wealthy 
friends of the Redeemer, the assistance they may be kindly disposed to render, 
can be remitted to, and will be thankfully acknowledged, by the Rev. James 
Pridie, or the Rev. Alexander Ewing, of Halifax ; or the Rev. Edward Leighton, 
of Ovenden, near Halifax. 

The friends of this new and promising church, which already consists of 
neatly 50 members, and 600 ee manifest a laudable anxiety to spare 
their pastor the pain and labour of a personal appeal, and themselves the 
loss of his absence from home; and, it is humbly hoped, therefore, that those 
liberal friends who would readily respond to a direct application, will not allow 
this respectful notice to meet their eye, without determining to do what they can, 
especially” when it is known that the £1000 already realized has been the ex- 
pry of the people’s liberality amidst abounding poverty. Almost the entire. 

of the congregation consists of the labouring classes. 


NEW CHAPEL, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


On Wednesday, Sept. 27, a new Independent Chapel for the Rev. J. Burder, 
M.A. of Stroud, was opened for divine service; the Rev. J. Leifchild, of 
London, preached in the morning ; the Rev. T. F. Newman, in the afternoon ; 
and the Rev. J. Parsons, of York, in the evening. On Sunday, Oct. 1, the 
Rev. T. Binney, of London, and the Rev. Alfred Pope, of Leamington, officiated 
in the same place of worship ; the collections at these several services amounted 
to £117. 12s. id. This elegant sanctury, which will accommodate about 
800 persons, and which has a spacious school-room beneath, has cost £2600 
in its erection ; of this sum £2200 have been raised in the neighbourhood. The 
pulpit of the chapel is very handsome ; the seats are of solid oak, the backs of 
which are a little reclined, and thus prevent that discomfort which hearers too 
often have to endure in the house of God. The chapel which the Rev. J. Burder 
formerly occupied was not sufficiently large to accommodate his increasing con- 
gregation, and therefore it was deemed more prudent, and more for the religious 
advantages of the town, to build a new one, than to enlarge the old meeting. A 
congregation will remain at the old place of worship, and will choose a minister 

or their pastor as soon as a suitable person may be obtained. We cannot but 
highly approve of this truly christian method of multiplying our churches, and of 
supplying the religious wants of a growing population. 


INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, ST. LEONARD'S, HASTINGS. 


On Sunday, October 8, 1837, the Independent Chapel at St. Leonard's, near 
Hastings, was re-opened, when two sermons were preached, that in the morning 
the Rev. H. F. Burder, D.D., Hackney ; and that in the evening, by the Rev. 
illiam Davis, of the Croft Chapel, Hastings. The pulpit will be, from this 
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time, regularly supplied. It is due to the mortgagee to say, that the chapel has 
been sold at a very low price, that it may be retained by the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, who subscribed so much, and so freely, towards its erection. Repairs are 
needed, and fixtures are to be taken, but it is hoped that the whole sum required 
to put the chapel into good repair, to pay the purchase money, and the sum 
necessary to invest it in trust, will not exceed £200. Subscriptions towards 
raising this amount will be thankfully received by the Rev. Algernon Wells, 
Congregational Library, Finsbury, London; by the Rev. William Davis, of 
Hastings ; or, by the Rev. James Edwards, Hanover House, and the Rev. J.N, 
Goulty, Brighton. 


oRrDINaTIONS, &c. 


On Thursday, September the 2ist, the Rev. W. Todman, late student of 
Rotherham College, was ordained to the pastoral office over the church and 
congregation worshipping in Cannon Street Chapel, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

The services of the day commenced with a prayer-meeting, at seven in the 
morning, when the divine blessing was most earnestly implored on the union 
about to be formed between the minister and the people. The more public 
services of the day were commenced at half-past ten, when the Rev. W. Wilson, 
(Wesleyan,) read a suitable portion of oe and engaged in prayer; after 
which the Rev. T. Stratten, of Hull, preached the introductory discourse ; the 
Rev. J. Pain, of Horncastle, asked the questions, and offered the ordination 

rayer, with the laying. on of hands, The Rev. T. Smith, A.M. Classical 

utor of Rotherham College, gave a faithful and affectionate charge to the 
minister from 2 Tim. iv. 1,2. The Rev. C. Morris, of London, was en- 
gaged to preach to the people in the evening, but was prevented by indispo- 
sition: his place was ably _— by the Rev. T. Smith, who addressed the 
church and congregation from the 13th chapter of Hebrews, and 17th verse, in 
which discourse he showed, in a luminous and pointed manner, the relation 
in which the pastor and the people mutually stand, the manner in which the 
duties of church members are to be discharged, and the obligation under which 
they are laid to promote the comfort and happiness of those who “ have the rule 
over them.” The devotional parts of the service were conducted by the ministers 
present. After the morning service, about forty persons dined together, after 
which some interesting speeches were delivered by the ministers and gentlemen 
who were present. All appeared highly delighted with the interesting services of 
the day, and it is sincerely hoped, that the impression produced may have a 
lasting benefit. ‘‘ O Lord, we beseech thee, send now prosperity.” 

The Rev. W. M. O'Hanlon was ordained pastor over the Congregational 
Church assembling in Hollinshead Street Chapel, Chorley, Lancashire, on 
Wednesday, September 27th. 

The solemnities of the morning commenced by the Rev. 8. Nichols, of Dar- 
wen, reading suitable portions of the Scriptures, and offering up prayer for 
the divine blessing. The Rev. Gilbert Wardlaw, A.M. Theological Tutor of 
Blackburn Academy, delivered an interesting and able discourse, on the nature 
and character of the apostolical churches, and pointed out the resemblance be- 
tween them and the Con tional Churches of the present day. After this the 
Rev. D. T. Carnson, of Preston, proposed the usual questions to the candidate 
for ordination, which elicited answers that deeply interested, and affected the 
congregation. The members of the church present publicly testified their call to 
Mr. O'Hanlon, by holding up their hands, and he signified his acceptance of 
the same. The Rev. R. Slate, of Preston, presented the ordination prayer, 
which was accompanied by the laying on of the hands of the Ministers present. 
With this deeply solemn part of the service the exercises of the morning con- 
cluded, having occupied about three hours. P 

In the evening, at six o’clock, the congregation re-assembled, and the service 
was commenced by the Rev. T. Parry, of Blackburn, reading ow of the 
Scriptures, and engaging in prayer. The Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, then 
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delivered an impressive and eloquent charge to the newly-ordained Minister, 
founded on that passage in Paul’s address to Timothy, “ Make full proof of 
thy Ministry ;” which was succeeded by a beautiful and lucid address to the 
people, by the Rev. Dr. M‘All, of Manchester, powerfully describing their 
duties towards their pastor. The Rev. Mr. Morris, of Warrington ; the Rev. 
Thomas Atkin, of Wigan; and the Rev. James Porter, of Tockholes, were 
engaged in the subordinate parts of the service. 

The chapel was crowded by a very attentive congregation, who appeared much 
pleased and edified by the services of the day. 





The Rev. Jonah Reeve, late of Highbury College, has accepted the unanimous 
call of the church at Wigton, Cumberland, to become their pastor, and entered 
on his interesting sphere of labour on the 15th of September last. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE DISSENTERS IN HCLLAND. 


Through the tardiness of transmission, we did not receive the number of the 
Archives du Christianisme, containing the following article, till it was too late 
for insertion in the Congregational Magazine for October. 


Appeal of the persecuted Christians in Holland to the Disciples of Christ at large. 

“The ministers and elders of the Reformed Church in Holland, suffering 
under the cross, have invited their respective congregations solemnly to set 
apart the 20th of September, as a day of thanksgiving, fasting, and prayer; 
and thus publicly, though despised of the world, to profess their reliance upon 
their Lord, and King, and Saviour. During the last two years this persecuted 
church has enjoyed the consoling experience, that the Lord has heard the 
prayers of his elect. Our earthly king, by his edict of July 5, 1836, made us 
to know his displeasure ; yet these persecuted disciples have the approbation of 
their eternal King, upon their work of faith, and hope, and love. 

“Tn all the distresses of their earthly pilgrimage, their only resource is in 
their prayers to the Lord of hosts. The Christians of all countries, who with 
us acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ as our Prophet, Priest, and King, are 
entreated to join their prayers with ours, on the day above mentioned, in hu- 
miliation before the throne of God, earnestly imploring the out-pouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon the struggling and conflicting church, that all its members 
may be more and more one in their Supreme Head. We believe and confess 
that the church of Jesus Christ, however scattered through the world, is united, 
and is one in heart and desire, in the same Spirit by the bonds of faith. 

“The sufferings of the members of this church in Holland cannot but be 
felt through all the body. We therefore request, as proofs of Christian sym- 

y, an interest in the prayers of our brethren, united with us in our great 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
“H. P. Scuoiten, 


*‘ Minister of Christ, in the name of the 
suffering church in Holland.” 


This specified day was observed with great solemnity in the Taitbout Chapel, 

, and in many other places. Though it is now past, the duty and the 
blessing are not cpeneiel of British Christians thus interceding for their 
afflicted brethren. 
In the Archives of September 23, are details of further injuries upon these 
peaceful servants of Christ ; imprisonments, exorbitant fines, and injuries from 
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mobs and soldiers, without protection or redress. Forty Dissenting churches, 
in France, Switzerland, and Piedmont, (we believe in and around the canton of 
Vaud, and in the vallies of the Waldenses,) have addressed a letter of sympathy 
and consolation to these sufferers, dated Nyon, July 3, 1837. It has been 
published in a Dutch journal, entitled The Reformation, (we have reason to 
think, the only Dutch periodical that ventures to notice the shameful proceed- 
ings of the Government,) with suitable reflections by Mr. Scholten. 


PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS IN THE KINGDOM OF SARDINIA, 


It is with sincere regret that we learn from the public journals and other 
sources, that the spirit of intolerance, which, ages ago, disgraced the old duke- 
dom of Savoy, and roused the indignant remonstrances of Milton, in defence of 
his brother Protestants, has again appeared, under the government of the present 
King of Sardinia, who was once a liberal! 

We have only room to invite the attention of wur readers to the following 
extract, and to express our hope that before another month elapses, some mea- 
sures of sympathy if not of effectual relief, will be attempted on behalf of our 
persecuted brethern in Holland, Prussia, and Sardinia. 

Turin, Oct. 2.—‘* Whoever considers the sincere efforts of our present King, 
to improve the state of the country by the establishment of manufactories, the 
extension of commerce, the erection of public buildings, making new roads, &c. ; 
and also remembers his humane and intrepid conduct at Genoa during the pre- 
valence of the cholera, cannot comprehend how it was possible for his Govern- 
ment lately to issue a circular, which prohibits all notaries from drawing up 
deeds in favour of Protestants, even deeds of purchase and sale in which Pro- 
testants are parties. Nay, more, henceforth Protestants are not to be called as 
witnesses in the kingdom of Sardinia. This spirit of intolerance, which would 
throw the people back to the beginning of the seventeenth century, when our 
country was one of the least enlightened, is in perfect unison with the lately- 
published scheme of a new civil code, on which the most eminent lawyers of 
the country and the University have been engaged for these seven years, and 
from which much was expected, especially as our civil legislation is still so 
much behind-hand, and recalls to mind times that are long past. In this pro- 
ject the Protestants are treated in civil contracts worse than the Jews. At all 
events, this is not the way to make the inhabitants of Piedmont and Savoy 
forget the code of Napoleon.” — Allgemeine Zeitung. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Henderson—J. P. Smith— 
A. Reed.—Rev. Messrs. Thos. Keyworth—T. Gallsworthy—Wm. Jones—- 
George Smith—Wm. Davis—Ed. Leighton—R. Ashton—H. J. Roper—J. T. 
Cumming—Algernon Wells - A. Tidman—W. M. O’Hanlon—E. Miller. 

Also from J. R. Bennett, M. D.—Messrs. J. Todman—T. H. Justice—John 
Shepherd—laypa—Viator— Mrs. Henderson. 


We regret that the Letter from Rome arrived too late for the present number: 
it will appear in our next. ; , 

The Correspondence respecting the Congregational Union will appear in our 
December Magazine and Supplement. The length of several papers in the 
present number, has compelled us also to omit some important articles of Intel- 
ligence. 








